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N EARLY step in the development 
of most sciences is what might 
be called a taxonomic stage. At this 
stage, tentative classifications are 
worked out and used as a framework 
within which further research is con- 
ducted. In some sciences much of the 
research is done with a view toward 
the improvement of the classification 
scheme, while in others the classifica- 
tions are used as a tentative reference 
point to be abandoned at some later 
stage in the development of the sci- 
ence. 

Although it is perilous to reason by 
analogy, and in spite of some doubts 
that education is really a science, a 
number of workers in the field of edu- 
cational measurement and evaluation 
have long felt the need for a classifica- 
tion scheme which would enable them 
to exchange ideas and material more 
systematically and to communicate 
about their work more precisely. Sev- 


eral informal meetings have been held 
by small groups of college and univer- 
sity examiners to form tentative plans 
for such a taxonomy. The first of the 
meetings was concerned with the need 
for a classification scheme; the second, 
with some of the problems involved in 
developing and using such a frame- 
work; and the third, held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on November 20-21, 
1949, with the actual development 
and criticism of parts of the total clas- 
sification. Various committees have 
accepted responsibility for developing 
parts of the classification scheme, with 
a due date of November, 1950, for the 
first draft of the entire taxonomy. 

At the first meeting, held in Boston 
in 1948, a small number of persons in- 
terested in the construction and use of 
achievement tests in higher education 
discussed ways in which they might 
communicate and co-operate to a 
greater degree than they had been 
able to do in the past. As discussion 
moved from a general and relatively 
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superficial approach to communica- 
tion, to the problems that had hin- 
dered such communication in the past, 
several points emerged. Much of the 
work of the examiners is of an ex- 
tremely parochial form. They develop 
test materials to meet the very specific 
needs of their own institutions; they 
work on only those educational objec- 
tives and purposes given most empha- 
sis by their own faculties; and they 
validate the testing techniques only 
within the context of the local situa- 
tion. Their research tends to be of 
value primarily in their own schools, 
and, for the most part, they hesitate 
to publish it because it does not ap- 
pear to be generally applicable. 

Many of these problems appear to 
arise from the fact that there is no 
common terminology for expressing or 
describing the testing procedures used 
—this in spite of the fact that there is 
a common conceptual framework for 
the work. Thus, most examination 
work begins with two major assump- 
tions: first, that the purpose of educa- 
tion is to change the individual stu- 
dent in desirable ways; second, that 
these purposes can be stated in terms 
of the behavior, or thoughts, feelings, 
and actions students are expected to 
exhibit. Generally accepted also is the 
idea that the faculty has some respon- 
sibility for defining the “desirable”’ di- 
rections in which the students are to 
be changed. Examiners assume re- 
sponsibility for collecting and analyz- 
ing evidence on student change which 
is appropriate to the specifications set 
up by the faculties. 

The consensus at the first meeting 
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was that the statement of educational 
objectives in terms of student behav- 
ior is central to the work of examiners. 
These statements determine the kinds 
of evidence that are collected and in- 
terpreted. These statements are, in the 
last analysis, the criteria for validating 
the test procedures, and they dictate, 
in large measure, the kind of research 
undertaken. Here seems to be the area 
around which communication would 
be most worth while. However, it was 
pointed out that statements of educa- 
tional purposes in terms of student be- 
havior are usually phrased in a ter- 
minology approved and accepted by 
particular faculties. Since the exami- 
ners are primarily concerned with ade- 
quately communicating with their 
own faculties about the exact meaning 
of the statements of objectives, the 
examiners give little thought to trans- 
lating the statements into more gen- 
eral form. In the form in which they 
are given by the faculties, they convey 
little to persons outside the particular 
institutions. What is needed is a set of 
terms which examiners can use in such 
a way as to succeed in communicating 
to each other precisely what the edu- 
cational experiences in their institu- 
tions are intended to do and what the 
testing techniques are designed to 
measure. This should ‘enable the ex- 
aminers to do much to find common 
areas of concern and to exchange 
ideas, viewpoints, and research find- 
ings with greater facility. , 

The second meeting was held in 
Chicago in 1949 and included a num- 
ber of examiners in the Midwest area 
as well as a number of others who 
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chanced to be in Chicago at the time. 
At this meeting, more detailed discus- 
sion was given to some of the problems 
of developing a taxonomy of educa- 
tional objectives. One of the first prob- 
lems considered was whether it is pos- 
sible to classify such things as educa- 
tional objectives. It was pointed out 
that changes in students are, in some 
ways, artificial phenomena and differ 
from such natural phenomena as ani- 
mal life and physical elements, which 
can be categorized and studied and for 
which “real” taxonomies are possible. 
Discussion on this problem brought 
out the idea that behavioral changes 
are very real to the teacher (and to the 
tester) and as such can be observed 
and classified. The observation and 
the classification of behavior or other 
phenomena represent abstractions in 
that some aspects of the phenomena 
have been selected for the purpose. 
Any scheme of classification is arbi- 
trary and can be justified only because 
it is of value in solving certain prob- 
lems or in meeting specific purposes. 

Another problem considered at the 
second meeting was the possible use of 
the classification by teachers. If teach- 
ers examined the taxonomy and select- 
ed their objectives on the basis of the 
divisions offered by it, would there be 
some danger that they would not un- 
derstand the objectives they selected 
and would do little about them in their 
teaching? This was an expression of 
the idea that the process of thinking 
about educational purposes and the 
efforts to clarify one’s objectives both 
for one’s self and others is a very im- 
portant and enlightening step. Discus- 
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sion revealed some agreement that the 
classification scheme should not, and 
probably could not, be used to short- 
circuit the thinking of teachers. The 
taxonomy should be useful to examin- 
ers (and perhaps other specialists) in 
communicating about ideas and tech- 
niques. As such it should increase the 
range of ideas, methods, and materials 
available to the user. 

A third problem considered at the 
second meeting was the danger that 
the taxonomy might be set at such a 
specific level as to lead to fragmenta- 
tion and atomization; that the classi- 
fications might be so specific and nar- 
row as to reduce the objectives being 
classified into parts and pieces which 
no longer have a real character. While 
this danger was recognized, it was felt 
that gains in the form of clearer com- 
munication would more than justify 
the risk, especially if the taxonomy 
were used as a means of translating 
specific statements of objectives into 
more general form for communication 
to others. 

The group was of the opinion that 
the primary value of a taxonomy 
would be for examiners and that it 
should be developed with this group in 
mind. Perhaps at a later date it might 
be useful to curriculum experts, educa- 
tional psychologists, school adminis- 
trators, and other specialists in educa- 
tion. Although the group believed that 
the taxonomy should be relevant to 
all levels of education, it was felt that 
the taxonomy should first be con- 
structed with the objectives at the 
general-education level in mind. It 
was also the group’s opinion that the 
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taxonomy should be relevant to all the 
different subject fields and curricular 
organizations. It should apply to 
schools with widely differing philoso- 
phies of education, as long as each 
school was able to state its purposes 
in terms of student behavior. 

The group generally agreed that 
eight major categories— 


knowledge, 

intellectual arts and skills, 

intellectual ability, 

manipulative or motor skills, 

emotional appreciation or sensi- 
tivity, 

interests, 

attitudes and values, and 

emotional and social adjustment— 


could be used as a first approximation 
of the major divisions of the taxonomy 
and that an empirical approach might 
be used to develop further subdivi- 
sions. The subcategories could be de- 
termined on the basis of attempts to 
organize and relate educational ob- 
jectives found in the literature. If pos- 
sible, some reference should be made 
to educational and psychological the- 
ories and research. 

Following this second meeting a 
larger group of examiners and special- 
ists in evaluation were invited to the 
November, 1949, conference. Some 
were asked to attempt to subdivide 
one of the major categories as well as 
to criticize the general idea of the 
taxonomy. A tentative subdivision of 
the first three categories—knowledge, 
intellectual arts and skills, and intel- 
lectual ability—was prepared to fur- 
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nish an example of the proposed tax- 
onomy. 

At this meeting the present editorial 
writer pointed out that there are two 
possible directions in which the group 
might move. The first is clearly indi- 
cated by the earlier meetings: the 
preparation of a classification scheme 
by which examination workers can 
communicate with each other. This 
could largely be a method of organiz- 
ing the educational objectives and 
statements of student behavior now 
found in the literature. What is im- 
perative here are a number of rules of 
classification which will make possible 
a scheme that is internally consistent. 
The literature on educational and psy- 
chological theory and research may be 
helpful, but its use is not necessary. It 
may be helpful to have specialists in 
philosophy and psychology criticize 
the efforts made, but again these re- 
sources need not necessarily be used. 
All that is really essential is that the 
examiners who may wish to use the 
taxonomy either have some voice in 
its preparation or accept it after it has 
been completed. In other words, the 
test of this taxonomy would be its 
usefulness to examiners. 

However, there is a larger task to be 
considered. All the difficulties which 
prompt a group of examiners to devel- 
op a classification scheme are minor 
when compared to the difficulties 
faced by the many other specialists in 
education. The descriptions and claims 
for different educational programs are 
now largely matters for rhetorical 
rather than research skill. In so far as 
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their teaching is concerned, college 
and university faculties tend to be 
very parochial and, as a result, learn 
little from one another. Educational 
research tends to be extremely limited, 
with the results applicable only to the 
particular population and the specific 
situation studied. Rarely is an educa- 
tional experiment duplicated, and in- 
deed only rarely can it be duplicated. 
The writers of sections in the Review of 
Educational Research can do little 
more than describe and criticize par- 
ticular research; rarely can they sum- 
marize and describe meaningful rela- 
tions among the research studies and 
findings. Learning theories are still at 
a stage of development where their 
primary value is in predicting the be- 
havior of rats or the learning of non- 
sense syllables by humans. In short, 
much of our educational effort is based 
on conjectures, claims and counter- 
claims, and habit. Little is based on 
sound theory, research, and demon- 
stration. When we consider the mag- 
nitude of the total educational enter- 
prise—the vast amount of student and 
teacher time and energy, and other 
resources which go into our education- 
al effort—this picture is shocking to 
everyone who grasps it fully. 

A taxonomy of educational out- 
comes could do much to bring order 
out of chaos in the field of education. 
It could furnish the conceptual frame- 
work around which our descriptions 
of educational programs and experi- 
ences could be oriented. It could fur- 
nish a framework for the development 
of educational theories and research. 


It could furnish the scheme needed for 
training our teachers and for orienting 
them to the varied possibilities of edu- 
cation. It may not be possible to de- 
velop such a taxonomy, but it is well 
worth the attempt. 

Superficially, such a taxonomy 
would resemble one that might be set 
up for the purpose of communicating 
among examiners. However, where the 
examiners’ taxonomy would be devel- 
oped on an empirical basis, this one 
would have to start with some psycho- 
logical theory as its base. Where the 
examiners’ taxonomy depended upon 
logical consistency, this one would de- 
pend on psychological consistency. 
Where the examiners’ taxonomy 
would be validated by the convenience 
with which it could be used, this one 
would have to be validated by the 
findings on the ‘“‘real’’ relations among 
the parts. 

Such a taxonomy would, as has 
been true of taxonomies in other 
fields, be one of the earliest and sim- 
plest methods in the development of a 
science of education. It would, in this 
writer’s opinion, make possible a sci- 
ence of education. It would stimulate 
inquiry and would set some of the 
terms of the inquiry. If there is conti- 
nuity in educational outcomes, just as 
there is in nature (for example, bio- 
logical species or isotopes in physics 
and chemistry), we would expect to 
find many educational outcomes on 
the border line of our taxonomic divi- 
sions. However, this would not nullify 
the taxonomy; it would set new prob- 
lems for investigation, and eventually 
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such investigations should improve 
our principles of classification. 


CARE’s Book PRoGRAM 


NE of the consequences of war is 
the breakdown of communica- 
tion both with the past as well as with 
contemporary events in other coun- 
tries. The devastation of libraries in 
Europe and Asia has isolated our sci- 
entific and professional colleagues 
overseas. CARE, at the request of 
UNESCO and other groups concerned 
with world reconstruction and ex- 
change of information, is making its 
facilities available for sending the lat- 
est technical and professional informa- 
tion to overseas libraries, universities, 
and research groups. 

Priority listings of each country’s 
institutions in greatest need have been 
secured and, as donations of money 
are received by the CARE Book Pro- 
gram (20 Broad Street, New York s, 
New York), delivery of new books 
abroad will be guaranteed at the pub- 
lishers’ list prices, with no extra charge 
for transportation or distribution (dis- 
counts allowed by publishers and 
Economic Cooperation Association 
subsidies for bulk shipping make this 
possible). Although it is hoped that 
the majority of contributions will be 
undesignated, donors may specify the 
country, institution, and category of 
books to be sent. Howard A. Meyer- 
hoff, administrative secretary of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, is one of those pro- 
moting the program. He reminds us: 

Our commanding position today in scien- 
tific fields is largely due to knowledge ac- 
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quired over the centuries in Europe and 
transmitted to us in the past from institu- 
tions abroad. Consequently it may be said 
that the program worked out by CARE... 
presents us with an opportunity to repay 
some of the debt we: owe to the wells of 
learning from which we have drunk so 
deeply. 


DISCRIMINATION IN COLLEGE 
ADMISSION 


CONCERTED attack on the “‘quota 
A system” and college-admission 
procedures which discriminate against 
applicants on grounds of race, religion, 
and national origin will be made by 
the American Council on Education 
and the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith. A recent conference in 
Chicago, attended by one hundred 
educators, was the first national at- 
tempt by college and university offi- 
cials themselves to “examine and 
eliminate in time the most anti-demo- 
cratic aspects of higher education.” 

Dr. A. C. Ivy, vice-president of the 
University of Illinois, declared in the 
keynote speech that many educators 
were agreed that colleges do “dis- 
criminate on grounds other than abili- 
ty and character” and that such dis- 
crimination is dangerous and unjusti- 
fiable. A report on professional schools, 
presented by Dr. Carlyle Jacobsen, 
University of Iowa, urged further re- 
search into the barriers of a “social, 
economic, or educational character” 
which discourage college graduates 
from seeking professional training. 

The conference adopted a resolution 
branding the quota system as “unde- 
sirable and undemocratic” and declar- 
ing “separate but equal schools for 
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Negro and white as uneconomic and 
undemocratic.” The resolution urged 
that “beginning now, these unjustifi- 
able practices be discontinued and 
that students be selected for admission 
to all graduate and professional 
schools in terms of the common good 
and evaluation of the applicant as an 
individual.” It was urged that practi- 
cal measures in these directions could 
be taken by eliminating discrimina- 
tory questions from application blanks 
for professional schools and by provid- 
ing clear statements of admission 
criteria. 

Discrimination also occurs on an 
economic basis. Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, 
of the University of Chicago and 
chairman of the American Council’s 
Committee on Discrimination, pre- 
sented data on the nature and preva- 
lence of discrimination on this account. 
A system of grants-in-aid for tuition 
and subsistence to students who have 
both need and ability was recom- 
mended. It was suggested that the 
federal government take the main re- 
sponsibility for financing the differ- 
ence between the full cost of higher 
education and the private resources of 
a student. 

The Committee on Discrimination 
in College Admissions will function in 
the American Council on Education 
for the next three years. 


AN ENGLISH PROBLEM TOO 


bere the question of who shall re- 
ceive a higher education is also a 
problem in England is made abun- 
dantly clear by the London Times 
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Educational Supplement’s report of a 
meeting of headmasters and universi- 
ty faculty members held in Manches- 
ter, England, on November 19. Fig- 
ures were cited to show how difficult 
admittance is at some of the universi- 
ties. In one university there are ten 
applicants for every place, while the 
most optimistic figure cited was four 
applicants for every place. It was the 
opinion of some that economic status 
is not so important a factor in deter- 
mining admission now as it was ten 
years ago. 

The general view appeared to be 
that intellectual capacity should form 
the major criterion for admission and 
that “personal qualities” should be of 
secondary importance. At present, the 
Higher School Certificate, supple- 
mented by a short interview, repre- 
sents the major means by which ad- 
mission is determined. One of the 
sources of dissatisfaction expressed at 
the meeting was the brevity of the in- 
terview (“a long interview” was cited 
as lasting 15-20 minutes), which 
makes it extremely difficult to secure 
an adequate assessment of the ap- 
plicant. 


A PHYSIOLOGICAL CRITERION OF 
TEACHING EFFECTIVENESS 


N AN article in the October issue of 
the Journal of Education, Lewis 

H. Chrisman, of West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College, argues that it is unlike- 
ly a particular class meeting has been 
effective unless the teacher is extreme- 
ly fatigued by the end of the session. 
Among other citations, Chrisman pre- 
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sents one from Carlyle’s chapter on 
“Pedagogy” in Sartor Resartus, in 
which learning is described as “thought 
kindling itself at the fire of living 
thought.” Chrisman regards the kin- 
dling of thought as an emotional proc- 
ess in which the teacher is giving of his 
own vitality. If nothing comes from 
him, he is not teaching. If there is an 
emotional output, the teacher is likely 
to be fatigued. 

Although one may exaggerate the 
idea to the point of absurdity, there 
is little doubt that teaching, when well 
done, is an exhausting experience, 
which requires much planning, full at- 
tention to the task at hand during the 
actual process of teaching, and a care- 
ful, even painful, post-mortem. This 
suggests that the teacher must be 
physically and psychologically fit, 
that there must be a minimum of dis- 
tractions from the central task, and 
that the teaching load must be care- 
fully considered if classes are to be 
more than routine scheduled meetings 
involving an adult and a group of stu- 
dents. 


AN INEXPENSIVE TECHNIQUE 
FOR CLASSIFYING DATA 

MANUAL, The Edge-marking Meth- 
od of Analyzing Data, by L. L. 
Thurstone, professor of psychology at 
the University of Chicago, has recent- 
ly been published by the Psychological 
Corporation (522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, New York). This method is 
especially adapted to problems with 
experimental populations of up to four 
hundred cases, in which it is desired to 
analyze the relations of a large number 
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of attributes—as many as three hun- 
dred. 

No equipment other than a pack of 
white cards, preferably measuring five 
by eight inches, is necessary. This 
method involves the coding of data by 
means of short lines placed at desig- 
nated positions along the edge of the 
card. The lines may be in black or in 
color depending on the complexity of 
the problem. Frequency counts and 
relationships among attributes are 
then determined by sorting the cards 
on one attribute, stacking each group 
of cards so that the edges are exposed, 
and then making the appropriate 
counts. Some of the typical uses of the 
method are: 


The preparation of fourfold tables for any 
number of pairs of variables. 

The inspection of data for questionnaires 
to discover significant association between 
variables without counting all of the fre- 
quencies. 

The item analysis of questionnaires, 
psychological and educational tests, applica- 
tion blanks, and other schedules against 
some criterion or dependent variable. 

The reduction of a large number of at- 
tributes or variables to a limited number of 
groups or clusters. 

The calculation of composite scores for a 
group of attributes. 

Classification and sorting of biblio- 
graphic cards. 


DEMOCRACY—A PROBLEM IN 
SEMANTICS 


HE November issue of the maga- 

zine Common Cause, published by 
the Committee To Frame a World 
Constitution, includes a discussion of 
‘“‘The Keyword Democracy”: 
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In the fall of 1948, UNESCO initiated an 
inquiry into the meaning of the word de- 
mocracy. Acknowledging that the word 
democracy is playing a prominent role in 
the ideological conflicts of the present day, 
UNESCO determined to discover, through 
“philosophically detached debates _ be- 
tween nations, between opposed ideological 
camps,” whether the word has the same 
meaning to everybody or whether it is used 
“to express whatever anybody thinks worth 
fighting for.” 

To facilitate this exchange of views, 
UNESCO circulated a comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire to a group of appropriate persons 
throughout the world. The questionnaire 
included queries concerning: (1) the problem 
of the ambiguity and misuse of the word; 
(2) the relationships between political and 
social democracy; (3) the problem of tolera- 
tion of the opposition within a democracy; 
(4) the possibilities of reconciliation between 
the divergencies of usage present in current 
controversies. . . . 

In the second category, that inquiring 
into the socio-political aspects of the word, 
the questionnaire cites the Gettysburg defi- 
nition, “‘of the people, by the people, for the 
people,” asking the meanings of the preposi- 
tions, and whether all three are “necessary 
criteria for anything to be called ‘demo- 
cratic.’ ” 

In his reply to the inquiry, which is 
also printed in the November Common 
Cause, Professor G. A. Borgese points 
out the similarities between Pericles’ 
“Funeral Oration” and Lincoln’s 
‘Gettysburg Address” and discusses 
several aspects of democracy. For 
Borgese, one criterion of democracy is: 
“That democracy is most democratic 
whose membership is maximum.” 
Here he refers to the extent to which 
members of the population, other than 
children, criminals, and the demented, 
are granted the suffrage and other per- 
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quisites of democracy. Although Bor- 
gese points out that the common de- 
nominator of all kinds of government 
is government by the few, under de- 
mocracy the power is vested in the 
majority but is exercised by a minori- 
ty. This minority is appointive, not 
self-appointed or king-appointed; and 
it is fluctuating, open, and statutorily 
pro tem, not stable, closed, nor heredi- 
tary or otherwise self-perpetuating. 

That democracy is most democratic where 
the delegation of power happens under the 
maximum conditions of persuasion and free- 
dom, under the minimum conditions of pres- 
sure and force, and 

that democracy is best where the ruling 
élite is most numerous and most open to 
accession and change. 


Borgese distinguishes between po- 
litical democracy which stresses equal- 
ity of opportunity and social democra- 
cy which stresses equality of status. 


He insists that there is an interde- 
pendence between the two and that 
the disassociation of the political from 
the socioeconomic is unworkable. 

Borgese does not believe it possible 
to have a totally liberal democracy 
without some sort of censorship or 
repression. However, he states: 

That democracy is best within which the 
orbit of tolerance is largest. 

...that democracy would be ideally 
the best which would feel strong and secure 
enough to allow maximal liberty to any kind 
of propaganda even if aimed at leftist sub- 
version or fascist usurpation. 

He then comments: 


The burden of all the above is that the 
usage of the keyword democracy is neither 
wholly legitimate nor wholly illegitimate 
either West or East. The credentials for its 
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validity are torn in two—like, one might say, 
the two coupons of a claim check between the 
holder and claimant in the same way as the 
content of the concept which that word 
expresses and its actuality in contemporary 
history are cut in halves. It seems incon- 
testable, however, that, whatever the fail- 
ures and defaults, the western half is con- 
ceptually the larger and tendentially in 
practice the more susceptible to integration 
and growth. If that is so, the use of the key- 
word, though imperfect in both cases, is 
still less arbitrary in the political than in the 
social democracies at their present stage. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE 
HicH SCHOOLS 


Improving The American Associa- 
communi- tion of Colleges for 
ty living Teacher Education dis- 

tributes a bimonthly 


leaflet entitled Applied Economics for 
Better Living. The leaflet publishes in- 


formation on the results of experimen- 
tal programs supported by the Project 
in Applied Economics, which employs 
its resources in a search for methods of 
improving the community through the 
schools. 

In the October, 1949, issue of Ap- 
plied Economics, Verd Peterson, di- 
rector of vocational education, South 
Carolina Department of Education, 
describes the programs developed in 
rural schools of that state to help the 
people improve their standards of liv- 
ing through the solution of their eco- 
nomic problems. Over two hundred 
rural high schools, in co-operation 
with other community agencies, are 
operating community canneries, work- 
shops for farm and home mechanics, 
refrigeration plants, and other facili- 
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ties designed to increase production 
and to improve standards of living in 
the adjoining areas. Adults as well as 
students receive instruction in such 
matters as the conservation and use of 
the food supply. 

An illustration of these school-com- 
munity programs is that worked out in 
the Smoaks School in Colleton Coun- 
ty, where a farmers’ co-operative pur- 
chased four acres of land near the 
school as a location for several com- 
munity enterprises. These include a 
sawmill, a mill for grinding feeds, a 
seed-treating outfit, a cannery, and a 
warehouse for storing farm supplies. 
Another building on the tract provides 
space for the school lunchroom, the 
agriculture department of the high 
school, and a farm shop for the use of 
both students and farmers. Mr. Peter- 
son reports that, through this co-op- 
erative program, notable progress has 
been made toward development of a 
more satisfactory economy for the 
community and a more effective edu- 
cational program for the school. 


Practical 
nursing 


The Phoenix (Arizona) 
Technical School main- 
tains a course for the 
training of practical nurses for service 
in the community. This course was es- 
tablished in 1948 as a result of experi- 
ence and observations during the war 
years, when trained nurses were so 
scarce. As reported by Gladys M. 
Fuehr, public health nurse, in the fall 
number of the Phoenix, the technical 
school’s course in practical nursing 
was established with the advice of rep- 
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resentatives of the medical, nursing, 
and teaching professions of the city. 
The requirements for admission to the 
course are good health, mental alert- 
ness, keen interest in learning, sincere 
liking for people, and willingness to 
help others. The present class ranges 
in age from eighteen to fifty-eight. The 
educational requirements are graduat- 
ed to make allowance for the years 
that have elapsed since the student 
attended school. 

The course covers four and one-half 
months of classroom lectures and 
demonstrations, followed by four and 
one-half months of clinical experience 
in the community hospital. A small 
monthly stipend is paid for service 
during the clinical phase of training at 
the hospital. Graduates of the course 
qualify for employment in any hospi- 
tal under the supervision of a graduate 


registered nurse. They may do private 
duty in homes, caring for children or 
the aged, and they are eligible for serv- 
ice in convalescent homes, sanitari- 
ums, clinics, or doctors’ offices. 


A guidance A Road Map to Your Fu- 
manual for ture is the title of an at- 
students tractively designed and 

informative brochure for 
individual use by students in Grades 
VIII and IX in the Philadelphia 
schools. It was prepared under the di- 
rection of the Planning Committee of 
the Senior High and Vocational-Tech- 
nical Schools of that city to aid the 
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lower-grade students in deciding what 
schools or courses they will select for 
high-school training. In addition to 
descriptions of the programs offered in 
each of the various types of senior high 
and vocational schools, the manual in- 
cludes valuable suggestions designed 
to help the student find satisfactory 
answers to the questions: “‘What do I 
want to be?” “‘How can I decide?” 
“Which curriculum is for me?” 
“Where should I go to school?” 

In the letter of transmittal, Louis 
P. Hoyer, superintendent of schools, 
enjoins the student, first of all, to con- 
sider his own interests and abilities 
with the view of formulating a some- 
what definite opinion about the career 
he would like to make for himself and 
an estimate of his chances for success 
in that line of endeavor. The remain- 
ing sections of the manual include fac- 
tual information, suggestions, and di- 
rections to assist the student in his 
further study of the problem of a life 
work. Mention is made of persons to 
whom he may turn for advice. An ex- 
planation is given of the meaning of 
the items covered by his report card 
and other school records. Directions 
are given for interpretation of a “‘Self- 
appraisal Profile Chart,” illustrations 
of which are pictured in the manual. 
The types of opportunities available 
to young people in Philadelphia are 
then described in terms of the program 
of studies of each of the secondary 
schools. 

BENJAMIN S. BLoom 
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Wuo's WHO FOR FEBRUARY 


Authors of The news notes in this is- 
news notes sue have been prepared 
and articles by BENJAMIN S. BLOom, 

associate professor of ed- 
ucation and College examiner in the 
University of Chicago. The postwar 
problems in Austrian secondary edu- 
cation are discussed by Davip KoPEL, 
at present on the staff of the Chicago 
Teachers College and formerly a spe- 
cialist in teacher education with the 
Education Division of the United 
States Allied Commission for Austria 
and superintendent of Dependents 
School Service in Austria, which oper- 
ated free nursery, elementary, and 
high schools for children of American 
personnel stationed in Austria, and by 
Haro_p E. HOWLAND, specialist in 
secondary education with the Educa- 
tion Division of the United States 
Allied Commission for Austria. A. W. 
VANDERMEER, associate professor of 
education at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pennsylvania, pre- 
sents the results of a study to compare 
the contributions that the pictorial 
and the verbal elements of filmstrips 
make to factual learning. PEARL S. 
McCarty, member of the staff of the 
English Department of Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, North 
Carolina, reports the results of a study 
of the reading interests of children in 


Grades VII through XII as shown by 
their choices of books in school li- 
braries. LESTER VANDER WERF, in- 
structor at Syracuse University, points 
out the application of six principles of 
learning to the production of amateur 
plays. The selected references on vari- 
ous subject fields have been prepared 
by the following persons: Dora V. 
SMITH, professor of education at the 
University of Minnesota; ROBERT E. 
KEOHANE, assistant professor of the 
social sciences in the College of the 
University of Chicago; Epirn P. 
PARKER, associate professor of the 
teaching of geography at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; WiLBuR L. BEAv- 
CHAMP, associate professor of the 
teaching of science at the University 
of Chicago; GEORGE E. HAWKINS, ad- 
ministrative assistant in Lyons Town- 
ship High School and Junior College, 
La Grange, Illinois; and Francis F. 
Powers, dean of the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Washing- 
ton. 


J. Ltoyp Trump, associ- 
ate professor of educa- 
tion in the College of 
Education at the University of IlIli- 
nois. NELSON B. HENry, professor of 
education at the University of Chi- 
cago. 


Reviewers 
of books 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
POSTWAR AUSTRIA 


DAVID KOPEL 
Chicago Teachers College 


HAROLD E. HOWLAND 
United States Allied Commission for Austria 


ECONDARY education in Austria, as 
S in many European countries, is 
designed for a highly selected group of 
pupils between the ages of ten and 
eighteen. The traditional function of 
this schooling is conceived to be the 
preparation of youth for further study 
in colleges and universities. To this 
end, students pursue a rigorous course 
of academic and scientific studies 
which make little pretense of orienta- 
tion to the problems of modern life 
but which are considered prerequisite 
to the achievement, in the post-sec- 
ondary period, of intellectual ma- 
turity and professional competence. 
In this account an attempt will be 
made to describe the present status of, 
and postwar changes in, salient phases 
of this program. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOL STRUCTURE 


An understanding of secondary ed- 
ucation in Austria is dependent upon 
a clear concept of its organic relation- 
ship to other parts of the Austrian 
school structure. Compulsory school 
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attendance is required of children be- 
tween the ages of six and fourteen 
years, inclusive. During the first four 
grades of this eight-grade program, 
practically roo per cent of the children 
attend the Volksschulen. In rural areas 
these schools provide up to eight years 
of instruction. In urban centers they 
usually consist of only the first four 
grades. Upon leaving an urban 
Volksschule, a child may continue his 
education either in a Hauptschule 
(Grades V through VIII) or in a Mit- 
telschule. 

Special note should be taken of this 
dichotomous provision, often referred 
to as a “‘double-track plan,” which is 
found in many European countries. 
The Haupischule provides free, ter- 
minal, general education for children 
who, in most instances, are planning 
to enter the manual trades and service 
vocations. However, every grade con- 
tains a special class with a relatively 
academic program for the more able 
children, a few of whom may later de- 
cide to enter a Mittelschule. The 
Haupischulen in 1947-48 enrolled 83 
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per cent of the children in the 10-14 
age group who were attending school. 
Practically all the remaining children 
were enrolled in the lower division (for 
the 10-13 age group) of the Mittel- 
schule, or secondary school, which pre- 
pares its pupils, after four more years 
of study, for admission to the colleges 
and universities. 
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ers, and, hence, an average class size 
of 34 and a teacher-pupil ratio of 1 to 
23. These desirable ratios were easily 
maintained in 1948-49 when a slight 
decrease in enrolments took place. 
Most educational administrators in 
the United States believe that a 
teacher-pupil ratio of 1 to 28 or 1 to 
30 is satisfactory. It is readily appar- 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN AUSTRIA AND THEIR 
THEIR ENROLMENTS, 1946-47 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 
NUMBER OF 
Types oF SCHOOLS 
ScHOOLS 
Boys Girls Total 
Public schools: 
Realgymnasien .............. 75 14, 239 2,884 17,123 
ere 24 6,427 182 6,609 
Maedchenrealgymnasien ....... 10,944 10,944 
Aufbauschuleand Arbeiterschulen 3 345 68 413 
Private schools: 
21 3,042 78 3,120 
Realgymnasien............... 2 306 82 388 
Maedchenrealgymnasien*...... 2,448 2,448 
35 3,348 2,608 5,956 


* Frauenoberschule curriculums are offered within the girls’ Realgymnasien, and statistics include all 


girls engaged in that course of study. 


Enrolment and school facilhties.— 
Table 1 indicates that in 1947, in 
Austria 43,685 pupils were enrolled in 
155 public Mittelschulen. There were 
2,250 teachers and 1,499 classes in 
these schools, making a teacher-pupil 
ratio of 1 to 19 and an average class 
size of 29. 

In the 35 private Mittelschulen the 
pupil-teacher ratio was also quite low, 
although somewhat higher than in the 
public schools. The aforementioned 
schools had 175 classes and 260 teach- 


ent, then, that the Austrian teacher 
load, on the average, is smaller than 
that found in American communities. 
Further, when one reflects upon the 
numerous extra-curriculum activities 
of the American school teacher, the 
Austrian teacher load in the Mit- 
telschulen may be regarded as light. 

Observations made during school 
visits by the writers confirmed the 
statistics and revealed that the Mit- 
telschulen were not crowded. In a num- 
ber of instances where damage was 
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inflicted by shelling or bombing, some 
inconveniences and crowding have 
been noted. There is still a need, how- 
ever, for ‘‘expendable’ supplies— 
books, maps, and miscellaneous school 
materials. 

Curriculums.—The  Mittelschulen 
curriculums in Austria are almost en- 
tirely of four types: Gymnasien, Real- 
gymnasien, Realschulen, and Fraueno- 
berschulen. The Realgymnasien have the 
greatest pupil enrolment. 

The courses of study offered in the 
Gymnasien, Realgymnasien, and Real- 
schulen are essentially the same. 
(Nonetheless, these curriculums are 
usually offered in separate buildings.) 
The Gymnasien require the study of 
Greek and Latin. The Realgymnasien 
require only Latin, one modern lan- 
guage being substituted for Greek. 
The Realschule places more emphasis 
upon natural and physical sciences 
and mathematics, and substitutes 
modern languages for both Greek and 
Latin. The Frauenoberschule curricu- 
lum provides the least amount of work 
in the natural sciences and requires, 
instead, a number of courses in home 
economics and child care. 

Table 2 shows the subjects offered 
and the number of hours assigned to 
each in the four types of Mitlelschulen 
curriculums. This table demonstrates 
that the subject-matter variables in 
the four types of Mittelschulen are 
slight and certainly do not merit seg- 
regation into three or four different 
school buildings. Such uneconomic use 
of school buildings is inconceivable in 
America, where curriculums much 


more diverse than these are offered 
under the same roof to boys and girls 
from all social and economic levels. 


The curriculums outlined for Aus- 
trian Mittelschulen are decreed by the 
Federal Ministry of Education and 
are common for all provinces and sec- 
tions, rural as well as urban, industrial 
as well as agricultural. Provision for 
modifications and adaptations of pro- 
grams of studies to fit local needs, such 
as are found in most state programs in 
the United States, has not been char- 
acteristic of the Austrian courses of 
study, or Lehrplane. However, in Sep- 
tember, 1948, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, in response to numerous requests 
from widely scattered Mittelschulen, 
issued instructions permitting individ- 
ual schools to make minor changes 
and modifications to adapt the stand- 
ard curriculums to local needs. Such 
changes must still be approved by the 
federally appointed school inspectors 
and, subsequently, by the ministry." 
Highly standardized curriculums are 
defended by conservative leaders in 
Austrian education with the argument 
that the Mittelschule program is de- 
signed essentially to prepare students 
for the university. Secondary-school 
training with diverse curricular offer- 
ings to meet the needs of al] youth in 


* This very slight relaxation of control by 
the ministry has been denounced, nevertheless, 
by the Soviet education element in Austria as 
an undemocratic move which will permit the 
schools to teach subversive doctrines—as though 
any prescribed curriculum can prevent a biased 
teacher from coloring, slanting, distorting, and 
otherwise prejudicing the presentation of the 
items in the course of study! 
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achieving intellectual maturity is not 
yet the aim of the Mittelschule. 

Let us now examine the course of 
study to see what it contains and what 
it accomplishes. Table 2 clearly re- 
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cal education being the single excep- 
tion. The latter, however, devotes no 
more than 75 per cent of his school 
day to “solid’’ courses. Whereas the 
Austrian boy devotes eleven out of his 


TABLE 2 
SUBJECTS STUDIED IN AUSTRIAN Mittelschulen AND TOTAL NUMBER 


OF ANNUAL Hours* DUR 


ING EIGHT- YEAR PERIOD 


ALLOTTED TO EACH 


NuMBER OF Hours ALLOTTED 


SuBJECT 
Real- Real- Frauen- 
Gymnasien schulen oberschulen 

16 16 16 16 
ee 28 28 30 29 
First modern language..} 16(or8)t| 24 24 27 
Second modern language].......... 12 16 16 
15 15 15 16 
Geography........... 16 16 16 14 

14 14 16 15 
12 14 14 II 
Chemistry......... ee 7 7 9 6 
Mathematics and _ ge- 

26 26 33 27 
Introductory philosophy} 4 4 
8(or4)t| r1o(or4)t] 12(or4)t 16 
Manual training or sew- 

4 4 8 16 
I I I I 
7(or4)t} 8(or4)t} 8(or4)t II 
Physical education... .. 19§ 19§ 10§ 10§ 
Shorthand.......... ie 2 2 2 2 

6 


Child 


* An annual hour is an hour per week devoted to a given subject during an academic 


year. 
t Elective. 


t In the seventh and eighth years students may choose between art and music. 
§ Two hours per week outdoors, weather permitting. 


flects the heavy academic load of the 
Austrian secondary-school student. 
How heavy that load is may be com- 
prehended by contrasting the schedule 
of the fifteen-year-old Gymnasium pu- 
pil with that of an American high- 
school Freshman. The former’s sched- 
ule is almost totally academic, physi- 


thirty-three weekly school hours to 
Latin and Greek, only five hours of 
Latin is sometimes included in the 
American high-school boy’s schedule. 
On the other hand, the American 
youngster engages in citizenship stud- 
ies and projects, shopwork, and extra- 
curriculum activities—courses not 
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found in the program of the fifteen- 
year-old Gymnasium student, but vi- 
tal courses nonetheless which develop 
independent thinking, analytical and 
critical attitudes, manual skills, and 
abilities to work and plan co-opera- 
tively in a democratic community. 

It must be conceded that the aver- 
age Mittelschule pupil is much better 
grounded in the humanities than is his 
American counterpart. This superior- 
ity is invariably cited by those critics 
in both the United States and Austria 
who oppose practically any departure 
from a purely classical curriculum. 
The fallacy in their argument results 
partly from the specious comparison 
of dissimilar pupil populations. The 
average high-school student in the 
United States closely approximates 
the average American adolescent in 
mental ability and academic aptitude, 
but the average secondary-school stu- 
dent in Austria is the product of con- 
siderable selection and is representa- 
tive, at most, of 15 per cent of Aus- 
trian youth, the offspring generally of 
the upper-middle and higher social 
classes. The American ideal (an ideal 
not yet completely attained in many 
communities in the United States) of 
secondary educational opportunities 
and guidance services for al] boys and 
girls is definitely not the goal of the 
Mittelschulen. 

Supervision.—Supervision of Mit- 
telschule instruction is largely inspec- 
torial; its proper function is not yet 
conceived to be that of providing 
friendly, expert guidance and leader- 
ship in the solution of classroom prob- 


lems. Supervision is carried out by 
school principals and by federal ap- 
pointees who bear the rather sig- 
nificant title of “school inspector.”’ 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE PAST 
THREE YEARS 


Most perceptible evidences of im- 
provement in the Mittelschulen have 
been in the physical aspects. Buildings 
have been repaired, and requisitioned 
schools have been returned to the 
Ministry of Education. 

In Vienna, where war damage was 
heaviest, the number of public and 
private Mittelschule buildings avail- 
able for instruction increased from 
forty-eight in 1946 to fifty-six in 1948, 
and two Mittelschulen occupied by Al- 
lied Forces in 1946 have since been re- 
turned to the Austrian Ministry, add- 
ing an appreciable number of class- 
rooms to those available for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

Substantial improvement has taken 
place in instructional facilities. Aus- 
trian schoolbooks had been purged 
three times during a period of less 
than fifteen years. When parliamen- 
tary democracy was overthrown in 
1934, many books were withdrawn 
from use in the schools. The Anschluss 
of Austria with Germany in 1938 
brought completely Nazified books 
into the schools for indoctrination of 
Austrian youth. Within sixty days af- 
ter the arrival of the armies of libera- 
tion in 1945, all Nazi printed materials 
were called in for pulping. Each purge 
had been more severe and complete 
than the last. Thus, at the end of hos- 
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tilities in 1945, the Austrian school of- 
ficials and the four occupying powers 
were faced with the gigantic task of 
supplying an almost complete set of 
schoolbooks to more than a million 
children. That problem was one of the 
first to receive the attention of the Ed- 
ucation Directorate? of the Allied 
Commission for Austria, and the 
books printed increased from 1,000,- 
ooo copies of 45 titles in the month of 
November, 1946, to 6,500,000 copies 
of 240 titles in September, 1948. 

United States Education Division 
budgets prepared for 1949 and 1950 
provide generously for Austrian 
schools. More than 10,000 recently 
published books encompassing a wide 
variety of subjects in all professional 
and technical fields have been pur- 
chased. The collection includes many 
volumes on educational methods, phi- 
losophy, and psychology, which have 
been earmarked for school administra- 
tors, student libraries, teacher-train- 
ing institutions, universities, and text- 
book centers in key communities of 
Austria. Two anthologies of American 
literature have also been prepared 
through the co-operative efforts of 
Austrian Mittelschulen teachers and 
United States Education Division 
specialists. 

The school reform law which has 
been under consideration by the par- 
liament since 1947 includes numerous 
desirable features. For example, the 
proposed extension of the compulsory 


2 Comprising representatives of the Educa- 
tion Divisions of the military government 
agencies (known as the Allied Commission for 
Austria) of the four occupying powers. 
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school age to fifteen years is hearten- 
ing, although the ministry is opposed 
to adding it to the eight-year elemen- 
tary-school period where, as the So- 
cialists desire, it could be used for 
guidance and terminal purposes. Con- 
servative elements prefer that the ex- 
tra year be the fifth year of the Volks- 
schule (lower level of elementary 
schools), a period for special emphasis 
and remedial training, if necessary, in 
the fundamental school subjects. 

Various teacher committees have 
been working democratically on revi- 
sions of the course of study. Critical, 
practical recommendations have been 
submitted by these groups to the fed- 
eral school heads. Certain proposals 
have paralleled the recommendations 
of teachers’ conferences sponsored by 
the United States Education Division. 
Other recommendations have emu- 
lated curricular practices found in the 
best American schools, as described in 
Erziehung,s a monthly magazine 
printed in the German language and 
featuring carefully selected articles 
which originally appeared in Ameri- 
can educational journals. 

A few schools are permitting girls 
and boys to attend the same classes. 
This innovation has occurred in sev- 
eral Realschulen, where young girls in 
the neighborhood desired schooling in 
natural sciences, and also in some lo- 


3 All Austrian teachers—instructors in sec- 
ondary schools as well as those in elementary 
and special schools, kindergartens, and teacher- 
training institutions—receive a free copy of this 
journal, which is published by the Education 
Division and Information Service Branch of the 
United States Allied Commission for Austria. 
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calities where the loss of buildings due 
to war damage has caused the authori- 
ties to permit boys and girls to attend 
the same schools. Despite the success 
of these coeducational groupings, 
there is still widespread resistance to 
the general adoption of this practice. 

Biirgerkunde, a kind of citizenship 
training, is now in the provisional 
Lehrplan of the Mittelschulen. A\l- 
though only two or three months of 
the last year of Mittelschule schooling 
are devoted to this course, it does re- 
flect some degree of advance. 

Extra-curriculum activities are to 
be found in a number of schools. For 
example, several schools boast a stu- 
dent council, a number have a variety 
of club activities and assembly pro- 
grams, and still another school pub- 
lishes a newspaper. Correspondence 
between pupils in some thirty Mittel- 
schulen and a similar number of Amer- 
ican high schools by whom they have 
been ‘‘adopted”’ is definitely stimulat- 
ing student activities in Austrian sec- 
ondary education. American students 
in their letters spontaneously describe 
their clubs, assemblies, classroom 
projects, and athletic events; the en- 
suing interest of the Austrian children 
leads them to exert pressure upon 
their teachers and principals to per- 
mit the initiation of similar activities 
in their own schools. The strong po- 
tentialities in the “adoption” pro- 
gram for influencing progressive 
changes in the present formal teach- 
ing situation have led the American 
Education Division to give full sup- 
port to this work. 


DESIRABLE REFORMS 

The problem of providing equal ed- 
ucational opportunities for all youth 
is complex indeed, even in countries 
with greater wealth and stronger tra- 
ditions of equality and social mobility 
than exist in Austria.4 Nevertheless, 
it is the unanimous opinion of many 
eminent American educators who 
have visited Austria, both before and 
after the end of the war, that funda- 
mental changes are needed first of all 
to extend educational opportunities at 
the secondary-school level. In 1947- 
48, of 64,923 fourteen-year-old young- 
sters enrolled in the schools of Austria, 
only 5,975 were in the fourth class of 
the Mittelschulen. Thus, only g per 
cent of fourteen-year-old youngsters 
—or at best, approximately 10 per 
cent, if one includes the few ambitious 
students who can overcome the ob- 
stacles of transferring from the Haupt- 
schule (upper level of elementary 
schools)—had any likelihood of aca- 
demic schooling beyond this point. In 
Vienna, the proportion was higher. Of 
8,450 fourteen-year-old youngsters en- 
rolled in school, 2,173, or about 25 per 
cent, were in the fourth class of the 
Mittelschulen. 

In Austria, the school structure is 
such that the large majority of the 
children, offspring of the workers and 
the lower middle classes, attend the 
Haupischule, where they will termi- 
nate their general education at the age 
of fourteen. Indeed, completion of 

4W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, 


and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. 
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schooling at this early age is the deci- 
sion of parents who feel that the fam- 
ily budget must be supplemented by 
the child’s earnings in immediate ap- 
prenticeship and employment. Intel- 
ligent and ambitious youngsters from 
any socioeconomic level, whose par- 
ents are willing to sacrifice, do have 
the door open to them for advanced 
secondary education. Nonetheless, the 
large majority of Mittelschule children 
destined for schooling to the age of 
eighteen and beyond (in the univer- 
sity) come from the higher socioeco- 
nomic groups. 

The Hauptschule thus serves to seg- 
regate children by social class at the 
age of ten and demands a vital voca- 
tional choice of children (or their par- 
ents) at a premature time. In order to 
increase the proportion of youth in 
academic schools, it would appear to 
be essential to eliminate the Hawpt- 
schule and the lower Mittelschule trom 
the educational scheme and to extend 
and broaden the program of the sec- 
ond four years of elementary schooling 
to encompass the needs of all children 
in this age group. Unfortunately, there 
is little likelihood that this reform will 
be initiated in the near future because 
of the unsympathetic consideration it 
has received from the dominant politi- 
cal party. 

Not only American experts, but 
also Austrian teachers, generally are 
agreed that the official course of study 
is in need of considerable examination 
and revision. A common criticism is 
that the present course of study at- 
tempts to cover too much ground and 
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that it does not allow adequate time 
for teachers to make the adaptations 
required by differences in local situa- 
tions and in student groups. There is 
a considerable consensus also that the 
curriculum is heavily burdened with 
the study of dead languages and 
mathematics possessing little func- 
tional value. 

There is a corresponding need for 
allowing more time in the curriculum 
for citizenship training. Most of Aus- 
tria’s future leaders will undoubtedly 
come from the ranks of children now 
attending the secondary schools. It 
would appear to be imperative that 
these boys and girls receive a substan- 
tial amount of practical training in the 
duties and responsibilities of civic 
leadership. 

Another desirable measure would 
be the elimination of the tuition fee 
now required for attendance at the 
Mittelschule. Although the fee is the- 
oretically remitted in case of need, it 
nevertheless represents a barrier for 
some children in the lower socioeco- 
nomic groups who would like to con- 
tinue their academic education. 

Coeducation at all levels of school- 
ing would appear to be desirable. Boys 
and girls are not segregated after 
school, nor in their life in any com- 
munity. The common practice of co- 
education in American schools is 
based not only on equalitarian consid- 
erations but also on evidence of psy- 
chological research, negating the as- 
sumption of important educational 
sex differences. 
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Economies of administration and 
building utilization should be ef- 
fected. Realgymnasien, Gymnasien, and 


Realschulen in separate buildings ne-— 


cessitate more administrative heads 
and teachers than are necessary. The 
basic differences in the three types of 
Mittelschulen are only minor varia- 
tions in language and natural-history 
requirements. 

There is a definite need for extra- 
curriculum activities in the schools. 
Instruction now is altogether too for- 
mal and rigid. On the other hand, it 
fails to provide the many opportuni- 
ties for learning self-reliance, for 
achieving the ability to co-operate in 
groups, and for developing many 
other traits that we associate with ed- 
ucation in a democracy and that are 
presented to boys and girls through 
the committee work and projects to be 
found in a good extra-curriculum pro- 
gram. Boys and girls participating in a 
program of this kind develop a social 
consciousness that finds its ultimate 
rewards in community service and in 


personally meaningful and satisfying 
lives. 
CONCLUSION 

In the four years following the end 
of war, teachers, school authorities, 
and other officials have worked vigor- 
ously and with considerable success to 
re-establish the secondary-school pro- 
gram of prewar and pre-Hitler days. 
That they chose merely to revive an 
old program in every detail can read- 
ily be understood because of its having 
been the least difficult course to pur- 
sue under trying conditions. Never- 
theless, in retrospect, it appears re- 
grettable that the opportunity pro- 
vided by the temporary shutdown of 
the schools in 1945 was not used to re- 
vise an archaic program in terms of 
modern democratic and educational 
concepts. Some desirable changes 
were made, it is true, but an inescap- 
able need remains for fundamental re- 
forms. Their adoption would definitely 
expedite the process of developing a 
genuinely democratic society in Aus- 
tria. 
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RELATIVE CONTRIBUTIONS TO FACTUAL LEARN- 
ING OF THE PICTORIAL AND VERBAL 
ELEMENTS OF A FILMSTRIP" 


A. W. VANDERMEER 
Pennsylvania State College 


HE filmstrip is generally thought 

of as being primarily a pictorial 
teaching device. Proponents of the 
filmstrip often state that it is valuable 
because it furnishes visual materials 
which remain in view of the students 
as long as is necessary to permit all of 
them to analyze details. However, the 
practicing teacher who accepts the 
foregoing statements and attempts to 
use filmstrips to sharpen his students’ 
powers of observation and to commu- 
nicate with his less ‘‘verbal’’ pupils 
cannot always locate filmstrips in 
which the main ideas are presented 
through clear, interesting pictures 
that are rich in visual detail. On the 
contrary, there seems to be a growing 
tendency on the part of producers to 
put the greater part of the learning 
content in the verbal element of the 
filmstrip (the titles and _ teachers’ 
notes) and to “‘fill the screen” with ac- 
t An experiment conducted under the auspices 

of the Instructional Film Research Program, 
Contract No. N6onr-269, Office of Naval Re- 
search. The views expressed herein are to be 
attributed to the writer only and are not to 
be considered as necessarily reflecting the policies 


or opinions of the United States Navy nor of the 
total Instructional Research Film Program. 


companying pictures that appear to 
be, at best, approximately illustrative 
of the verbal content. 

In defense of the producer, it can be 
argued that the occasional use of a 
filmstrip could be justified solely in the 
interests of variety in teaching and 
learning experiences, even though the 
pictorial element of the filmstrip 
taught little by itself. Furthermore, 
the use of any filmstrip tends to re- 
quire the teacher to treat the class as 
a group, and there are certain advan- 
tages in standardization and homo- 
geneity of opportunity in some group 
learning situations. 

It was with the foregoing thoughts 
in mind that the writer attempted to 
set up an experiment to determine the 
relative contributions of the pictorial 
and verbal elements of The Birth of 
Our Freedom,’ a filmstrip which seemed 
to represent the trend previously de- 
scribed. Of the forty-six frames which 

2One of a series entitled “Our American 
Heritage” produced by the Reader’s Digest at 
the request of the Department of Secondary 
Teachers of the National Education Association. 
Distributed by Popular Science Publishing Co., 
Audio-visual Division, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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comprise this filmstrip, thirty-six are 
drawings or photographs with super- 
imposed captions, and ten are almost 
completely verbal. An accompanying 
Teaching Guide provides the remain- 
der of the verbal element in the form 
of material to be read or spoken with 
thirty-two of the filmstrip frames. 

For the purposes of the experiment 
it was assumed that, if the learning at- 
tributable to the verbal accompani- 
ment alone could be measured and this 
result subtracted from the learning at- 
tributable to the complete filmstrip, 
the resulting difference would repre- 
sent the teaching contribution of the 
pictorial element. Accordingly, an es- 
say was composed using the exact 
wording of the filmstrip captions and 
the notes from the Teaching Guide, 
with only such minor changes as were 
required to make smooth reading. 
Holding teaching time constant, the 
essay and the complete filmstrip were 
presented, respectively, in learning 
situations to two randomly selected 
halves of a population sample. Imme- 
diately after the teaching period, both 
groups were given a forty-five-item 
multiple-choice test having a reliabili- 
ty coefficient of about .80. Compari- 
sons were made on the basis of mean 
scores on this test. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


The method used.—The experimen- 
tal sample consisted of four eleventh- 
grade classes, beginning their second 
semester of American history, and two 
eighth-grade ‘“‘core classes.”’ All pupils 
were in the only secondary school lo- 


cated in the small agricultural and in- 
dustrial city of Bellefonte, Pennsyl- 
vania.2 Whether a given student be- 
came a member of a group to which 
the filmstrip was administered or one 
which received the purely verbal ma- 
terial depended entirely on chance. 
Each class was divided into two 
groups by taking alternate names 
from the alphabetical class lists. A toss 
of a coin determined which half would 
see the filmstrip and which would use 
the reading material, or essay. 

In the administration of the learn- 
ing materials, the writer alternated 
with the teachers of the eleventh- 
grade classes, so that each of two regu- 
lar teachers presented the filmstrip 
and the reading material on single oc- 
casions, and the writer presented each 
type of material twice. In the case of 
the eighth-grade sections, one teacher 
presented the reading material and the 
other the filmstrip. The choice of 
whether the reading-material or film- 
strip group was assigned to a given 
teacher was determined by the toss of 
a coin. 

The entire experimental procedure 
for each group of subjects was con- 
ducted in a single class period. At the 
beginning of the period, the classes 
were told that the following hour 
would be devoted to an experiment to 
test the effectiveness of two types of 
American history lessons and that the 

3The author wishes to acknowledge with 
gratitude the co-operation of W. A. Kearney, 
O. F. Sollenberger, and H. A. Wion, principals; 
and R. H. Dale, J. Harsanyi, F. A. Hoy, and 


E. L. Pierce, teachers, Bellefonte public schools, 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. 
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experiment involved studying some 
material and taking a test on it imme- 
diately. The class was then separated 
into two groups, and the experimental 
presentations were begun. 

The filmstrip was administered in a 
room equipped with blinds which, 
when drawn, provided viewing condi- 
tions considered adequate. The teach- 
er operated the projector from the rear 
of the room, reading aloud all the 
words that appeared on the screen, as 
well as the appropriate notes in the 
Teaching Guide. No discussion or ques- 
tions on the part of the students were 
permitted. The time spent on the film- 
strip presentation was fifteen minutes. 

The essay was presented both orally 
and silently. Each student was given 
a four-page, double-spaced, mimeo- 
graphed copy of the printed material. 
The teacher read this copy aloud after 
directing the students to read silently 
along with him. This first reading re- 
quired nine minutes. When the teach- 
er had completed reading, he said, 
“You will now be given six more min- 
utes in which to reread and study your 
material before the test is adminis- 
tered.” All students appeared to study 
for the full allotted time. 

It will be observed that the film- 
strip and reading presentations re- 
quired the same length of time, that 
is, fifteen minutes each. In both cases 
a previously prepared multiple-choice 
test was administered immediately. 
Since five minutes were allowed to 
orient the students to the work and 
fifteen minutes to present the learning 
material, thirty minutes remained for 
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test administration. This time allot- 
ment proved adequate as all students 
finished the test. 

Three weeks after the first experi- 
mental procedure was conducted, the 
same test was administered a second 
time as a measure of delayed recall. 

The data regarding what is known 
of the equivalence of the halves of the 
experimental population are presented 
in Table 1. The randomization proce- 
dure employed is commonly accepted 
as adequate for producing equivalent 
groups. In the judgment of the teach- 
ers, the groups did, in reality, possess 
about equal learning ability. 

Analysis of the data.—The statisti- 
cal analyses of the immediate test 
scores are summarized in Table 2. It 
will be noted that the increment that 
can be attributed to the pictorial ele- 
ment of the filmstrip is 0.84 of a raw 
score point for Grade VIII and 0.53 of 
a raw score point for Grade XI. The 
odds that these differences are at- 
tributable to factors other than pure 
chance are 73 and 65 in 100, respec- 
tively. Both differences fail, therefore, 
to meet the commonly accepted stand- 
ards of statistical significance. 

After the immediate tests were 
scored, the percentage of each elev- 
enth-grade4 group passing and failing 
each item was computed. A statistical 
test for significance of differences in re- 
sponses to individual items was then 


4 Eighth-grade groups were also studied, but, 
since their differences were practically the same 
as the eleventh-grade group, they will not be 
reported here. 
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applied, and those items on which the 
critical ratio of the difference was 2.0 
or greater were scrutinized in an effort 
to find an explanation of these differ- 
ences. Fifteen items met the afore- 
mentioned criterion. Eight of the dif- 
ferences favored the filmstrip group; 
seven favored the reading group. In 


Von Winkelried’s action at the Battle of 
Sempach— 


1. Has been repeated, in substance, 
throughout history. 

2. Is without parallel in history. 

3. Was a result of a deep-seated loyalty 
to the king. 

4. Proves that the forces of righteousness 
do not always win. 


TABLE 1 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EXPERIMENTAL POPULATION OF PUPILS 
IN GRADES VIII AND XI 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN NUMBER OF PUPILS IN 
MEAN AGE oF PupPILs 
Fitmstriv Group READING Group 
GRADE | | 
Girls Y Boys Girls Boys Filmstrip Reading 
_| Group Group 
| 
15 18 13.71 13.19 
XI. 33 42 17.01 16.96 
TABLE 2 
IMMEDIATE TEST SCORES OF GROUPS LEARNING FROM FILMSTRIP AND 
OF GROUPS LEARNING FROM READING MATERIAL 
| 
Frttmstrip Group | READING Group Per CENT 
| or MEANS INCREMENT 
Grape | IN Favor | i | ATTRIBUT- 
Number Mean Standard | Number Mean Standard OF ABLE TO 
| of Pupils Score Deviation| of Pupils Score Deviation) FILMSTRIP | PICTURES 
VIII. | - 20.32 6.64 33 19.48 | 4.74 | 0.84 | 0.59 | 4.31 
xT. | 28.65 | 6.97 75 28.12] 7.91 | 0.53 | 0.43 | 1.88 


every case in which the reading group 
did significantly better than the film- 
strip group, it seemed obvious to the 
writer that the pictorial element of the 
filmstrip contributed little or nothing 
of value in the learning situation. For 
example, on the following item, 78 per 
cent of the reading group selected the 
correct answer in contrast to 54 per 
cent of the filmstrip group. 


The correct answer was embodied 
in a caption on the right side of the 
seventh frame of the filmstrip. The 
left half showed a hand entering 
names on a page headed “Heroes of 
Freedom.” In spite of the fact that the 
caption was read aloud to the film- 
strip group, nearly half of this group 
did not “get it.”” Did the picture ac- 
tually interfere? 
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The filmstrip group did significantly 
better than the reading group on eight 
items. The information required to an- 
swer one of these items was inadver- 
tently omitted from the reading ma- 
terial,5 leaving seven items on which 
the film group exhibited certain supe- 
riority. In every case, one of two ex- 
planations seemed to be reasonable: 
(1) the pictorial element made a defi- 
nite contribution by illustrating or 
defining a significant term or concept, 
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strip and reading groups on the imme- 
diate recall test. The results for the 
eighth-grade group reveal an apparent 
reversal, with the reading group being 
slightly superior to the filmstrip group 
on the delayed-recall test. None of 
these differences, of course, can be 
considered statistically significant. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The general conclusion that seems 
justified from this study is that, in 


TABLE 3 
DELAYED-RECALL TEST SCORES OF GROUPS LEARNING FROM FILMSTRIP 
AND OF GROUPS LEARNING FROM READING MATERIAL 


Fimstrip Group 


READING GROUP 


GRADE 
Number of Number of 
Mean 
Pupils | Mean Scove Pupils 
Vill... 29 22.76 31 
wens 62 25.81 74 


DIFFERENCE oF | Per CENT 
MEANS IN FILMSTRIP 
FAVOR OF | MEAN Is oF 
Mean Score FILMSTRIP | READING MEAN 
23.03 —0. 27 | 98.8 
25.69 0.12 100.5 


or (2) the reading material was weak 
in that it buried important informa- 
tion in a descriptive phrase or clause, 
or near the end of a paragraph. The 
former explanation could be applied 
without qualification to only two 
items and, by some leniency, to one or 
two more. 

The retention test.—The statistical 
data derived from the retention test 
are summarized in Table 3. It will be 
noted that a three-week time lapse ap- 
pears to have ‘‘washed out” the differ- 
ences that existed between the film- 


SIf the means in Table 2 are corrected for 
this testing error, they become 28.35 and 27.94 
for filmstrip and reading groups, respectively, 
and the difference is reduced from .53 to. 41. 


terms of immediate factual learning 
and recall of information over a three- 
week period, practically the same re- 
sults could be obtained by the use of 
four pages of mimeographed materials 
as are obtained by the use of The Birth 
of Our Freedom, learning time being 
held constant. 

A second conclusion is that, when 
the pictorial element of the filmstrip is 
deficient in detail, definition, or clari- 
ty, it not only fails to contribute to the 
students’ knowledge but may actually 
serve to inhibit learning. 

There are, to be sure, some techni- 
cal grounds for questioning the abso- 
lute accuracy of the study. In the 
opinion of the writer, however, the re- 
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search and its findings are fundamen- 
tally sound, and the disappointing 
showing of the particular filmstrip 
under investigation is due to defects 
in the makeup of that filmstrip more 
than to shortcomings of research tech- 
nique. The basic weakness of the en- 
tire American Heritage” series, 
as seems to be suggested by this study, 
is the failure of the pictorial element 
to contribute significantly to factual 
learning. Each filmstrip appears as 
merely an illustrated lecture, with the 
pictures therefore relegated to subor- 
dinate status. To proceed from words 
to pictures in filmstrip production is 


likely to result in a similar pattern in 
utilization. Such a procedure is, of 
course, a sort of psychological rever- 
sal. Words are the symbols that repre- 
sent abstractions from observations. 
In real life one typically proceeds from 
observation in concrete situations to 
abstraction, generalization, and ver- 
balization. There is little evidence to 
suggest that this natural process can 
be arbitrarily reversed without sacri- 
ficing teaching effectiveness. This 
generalization probably holds whether 
the aim of the filmstrip is factual 
learning, attitude modification, or 
motivation of further study. 
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READING INTERESTS SHOWN BY CHOICES 
OF BOOKS IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


PEARL S. MCCARTY 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina 


HIs study was planned to deter- 

mine the reading interests of sec- 
ondary-school pupils through their 
choices of books from their school li- 
braries. Students were, of course, re- 
stricted to the books available in their 
libraries, but it is believed that the 
choices of books from those that were 
available did, to a certain extent, indi- 
cate grade and sex interests. The 
study was made in fifteen schools 
scattered throughout the state of Flor- 
ida and comprised Grades VII through 
XII. The data were obtained from in- 
dividual reading records which were 
kept by librarians or English teachers 
and which recorded all books bor- 
rowed from the school library and pre- 
sumably read. The records used were 
for the school year 1947-48 and in- 
cluded both free and required reading. 


METHOD OF THE STUDY 


The schools selected were the only 
ones which kept individual reading 
records. They included rural, town, 
and urban schools, with a total enrol- 
ment of 14,324. A random sampling of 
approximately one-third of the records 
was made, which gave a total of 4,814 
records to be analyzed. 


* 


go 


The records were first separated by 
grade, then by sex; then each group 
was shuffled before the selections were 
made, assuring that the chosen cards 
were as representative as chance would 
make them within each grade and sex 
classification. Book titles were record- 
ed on five- by eight-inch cards. The 
readers of each book were then tallied 
by grade and sex and noted on the 
book card. To facilitate the gathering 
of data, a separate list of titles was 
made for each school. When all data 
were complete, a master list of all 
titles read was compiled, which gave 
the number of readers for each book 
by grade and sex. 

The titles were classified under the 
following types: 


1. General fiction 9. The arts 
2. Adventure 10. History, geog- 
3. Animal stories raphy, and trav- 
4. Mystery and de- el 
tective stories 11. War and defense 
5. Career fiction stories 
6. Hobbiesandsports 12. Miscellany 
stories 13. Humor 
7. Biography and 14. Mythology and 
autobiography fairy stories 
8. Science 15. Occupations 


‘The first six groups are composed 
primarily of fiction. The classification 
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INTERESTS SHOWN BY CHOICES OF BOOKS gI 


“general fiction’ contains all those 
titles that could not be placed in the 
other fiction categories. The arts 
group includes poetry, classic prose, 
and drama, both ancient and modern, 
as well as all the books on the fine arts. 
The war and defense stories group was 
included because of the many books 
concerned with the recent world con- 
flict. Mythology and fairy tales were 
included because the seventh-grade 
pupils read considerably in that field. 
The occupations group was added be- 
cause the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of the University of Florida re- 
quested it. All titles of books that 
could not be placed in any other group 
were placed in the miscellany. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


The general results of the study can 
be summed up in the following conclu- 
sions. 

Major reading interests of entire 
group.—Table 1 shows the per cent of 
readers for each classification. For the 
entire group, general fiction leads in 
interest, with 40.7 per cent of the total 
reading in this category. This high per 
cent for the reading of fiction shows 
the predominance of the girls’ reading; 
for much of the general fiction list con- 
tained those books commonly known 
as “‘girls’ books,’’ whose themes fea- 
ture home and school life. 

Comparison of reading habits by sex. 
—The data for all grades, divided by 
sex, are shown in Figure 1. When per- 
centages are found according to the 
total reading of each sex, the picture 
changes. With the boys, stories of ad- 


venture rank first, general fiction sec- 
ond, and animal stories third. The 
boys’ reading, with a more equable 
distribution among the various types, 
is considerably more diversified than 
that of the girls. More than half the 
total reading of the girls is in general 
fiction, the other classifications re- 
ceiving scant and scattered attention. 

Reading interests of boys —The per- 
centages of reading by type for the 
boys in each grade are given in Table 
2. Adventure stories lead in interest 
with boys in Grades VII, VIII, IX, 
and X and are second in interest in 
Grades XI and XII. General fiction, 
with very light novels in the majority, 
is second in interest for the boys in the 
first four grades and is first in interest 
in Grades XI and XII. The novels 
read in the upper grades, however, are 
of a more serious nature, many of 
them presenting social, economic, or 
psychological problems. Animal stories 
rank third in interest for the first four 
grades and fall to ranks six and nine in 
Grades XI and XII, respectively. Bi- 
ography and autobiography are well 
liked by boys in all grades. The ma- 
jority of these books read by the boys 
were written from an exciting sports or 
adventure angle. This type of book 
ranges in rank from third place in 
Grade XI to sixth place in Grade 
VIII. Mystery and detective stories 
are liked by the boys in Grade VII, 
ranking fourth in interest with them. 
Interest in that type of book shows a 
fairly rapid decline in the successive 
grades. Miscellany, including much 
more serious reading, ranks third with 
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the twelfth-grade boys. Interest in all 
other classifications in all grades is 
sporadic. More than two-thirds of all 
the boys’ reading is done in adventure, 
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grades for the girls. Light novels of 
home and family life predominate in 
the junior high school grades, and 
more serious fiction in Grades XI and 
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Fic. 1.—Comparison of types of reading for all boys and girls 


general fiction, and animal stories. 
Changes in interest, as a rule, are 
gradual rather than sudden. 

Reading interests of girls.—Percent- 
ages of types of reading by grades for 
the girls are given in Table 3. General 
fiction is the leading interest in all 


XII. Grade X seems to be a period of 
transition from the light to the more 
serious type of novel and the reading 
in this grade is almost equally divided 
between the two classifications. Ad- 
venture stories are second in interest 
with the girls in the first four grades 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF BOOKS OF EACH TYPE READ BY ALL Boys 
AND GIRLS IN SCHOOL YEAR 1947-48 


Booxs READ Booxs READ Booxs READ BY 
| BY Boys By GIRLS ENTIRE GRrouP 
Type or Booxs | | 
| Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
*General fiction. 5,036 10.8 | 13,893 29.9 18,929 40.7 
*Adventure. . ie 5,556 II.9 2,414 5.2 7,970 17.2 
2,130 4.6 2,927 3.7 3,847 8.3 
Biography and autobiography....| 1,445 4.2 1,678 3.6 3,123 6.7 
*Mystery and detective. 995 3.8 1,544 2,539 
Miscellany. . ay 794 1.7 1,417 3.0 2,211 4.8 
*Hobbies and sports. | 1,284 2.8 260 .6 1,544 3.3 
War and defense | 1,210 2.6 318 7 1,528 s,s 
*Career fiction. 83 2 1,428 3.0 1,511 3.2 
The arts. 370 8 661 1.4 1,037 2.2 
Science..... 425 370 8 795 
History and geography. . | 251 .6 251 .6 502 1.1 
Mythology and fairy tales. . a 126 I7I 297 7 
Occupations. . | 94 0.2 118 0.3 212 0.5 
Total....... 19,981 43.2 26,437 56.9 | 46,418 100.0 
* All fiction. 
TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY TYPE OF BOOKS 
READ BY Boys IN GRADES VII-XII 
| GRADE 
Tyee oF Books ALL 
GRADES 
| VII Vill Ix x xI xII 
Adventure...... | 29.4 32.5 29.4 28.4 20.8 16.6 27.8 
General fiction. . --| 23.0 20.1 24.0 25.2 34.1 34-5 25.2 
| 13-9 9.7 12.6 9.5 4.7 2.7 10.6 
Biography and autobiography | (ace 6.0 7.9 7.6 9.0 7.4 7.2 
Hobbies and sports...... 6.6 4-5 4-5 6.4 
War and defense. . | 5.0 6.0 7.2 6.0 5.3 7.3 6.1 
Mystery and detective. | Ba 6.1 4.2 3.7 3.5 2. 5.0 
| 3.0 2.3 4.7 6.3 9.8 4.0 
Science. | 2.0 2.2 1.0 2.2 2.5 2.8 
The arts. | 2.3 4-5 7.1 1.9 
History and geography. . [| .9 2.2 2.3 
Humor. . .9 .9 2.0 me) 
Career fiction. | 0.4 0.3 0.5 0.3 0.4 0.6 0.4 
| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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but rank fifth in Grades XI and XII. 
The eleventh-grade girls rate biogra- 
phy and autobiography as their sec- 
ond choice, and the twelfth-grade 
girls rank the miscellany, much of 
which was serious reading, in second 
place. Animal stories range from third 
place in Grade VIII to eighth place in 
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Fiction and nonfiction—The pro- 
portions of boys and girls reading fic- 
tion and nonfiction by grade and sex 
are shown in Figure 2. The girls ex- 
celled the boys in total quantity of 
reading, but the boys in every grade 
read considerably more nonfiction 
than the girls. If nonfiction indicates 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY TYPE OF BOOKS 
READ BY GIRLS IN GRADES VII-XII 


GRADE | 
Type oF Books ALL 
GRADES 
VII VIIL Ix x XI XII 

General fiction................ 47.0 50.8 53.0 54.4 58.0 57-2 52.5 
9-7 10.6 8.0 6.3 3.6 9.1 
10.8 6.2 4-4 1.6 1.9 6.5 
Biography and autobiography. . 6.2 5.2 6.8 6.7 8.8 6.0 6.3 
Mystery and detective........ 7.2 5-9 1.4 1.4 5.8 
Cayeer 5.2 7.7 6.5 2.8 
3.3 4-3 6.8 7.2 12.4 5.4 
1.2 2.1 1.0 1.6 1.4 0.7 1.4 
War and defense............. 2.0 1.2 1.2 
Hobbies and sports........... 1.4 1.0 
History and geography........ 8 2.0 .8 
Mythology and fairy tales..... 1.0 3 0.7 
| 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Grade XI. Mystery stories rank third 
with seventh-grade girls but drop 
rapidly in interest in successive 
grades. All the girls read career 
stories. Interest in them ranges from 
fourth place in Grade VIII to seventh 
place in Grade XII. The rank for bi- 
ography and autobiography rises and 
falls in successive grades, giving evi- 
dence of no distinguishable pattern. 
For all ages, biography ranks fourth 
in interest. As with the boys, interest 
in all other types is scattered. 


more serious reading, the boys outdis- 
tance the girls in that respect. 
Maturity in reading choices.—Read- 
ing choices of both sexes show approxi- 
mately the same degree of maturity in 
the junior high school grades. More 
definite evidences of maturing inter- 
ests are observable in successive 
grades of the senior high school. 
Quality of books read.—The pupils 
in this study read some very good 
books, many of which are doubly rec- 
ommended by the Standard Catalog for 
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High School Libraries. The one hun- 
dred books read most often by all pu- 
pils probably indicate real interests. 
Not more than ten of these could have 


be remembered, however, that these 
records are of the reading from one 
source only, the school library. If the 
pupils’ reading from all sources had 
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Fic. 2.—Proportion of fiction to nonfiction by grade and sex 


been required, and possibly even they 
were not. 

Quantity of students’ reading.—The 
secondary-school pupils in this study 
are not reading as many books as pu- 
pils in many other studies. The aver- 
age number of books read for the 
school year studied was 8.7 for the 
boys and 10.5 for the girls. It should 


been considered, it is quite likely that 
the investigation would have shown a 
much greater quantity of reading, but 
perhaps not such good quality. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


It has been a generally accepted as- 
sumption that reading holds a major 
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place in recreational activities. Be- 
cause of this, it is imperative that one 
main objective in the teaching of lit- 
erature be the direction and elevation 
of tastes in reading. If the school is 
reasonably successful in attaining this 
objective, the individual who must 
make his selections from the volumi- 
nous mass of printed materials will be 
able to discriminate among the good, 
the worthless, and the detrimental. 
By learning to make his choices wise- 
ly, he is assisted in perpetuating his 
interest in the worth-while. 

A study of the means of effective 
development of literary tastes and ap- 
preciations that could be passed on to 
other teachers would be of exceptional 
value. Teachers are constantly told 
that they should develop the tastes 
and appreciations of their pupils, but 
they are not told how to do it, and 


many of them lack the imagination to 
develop efficient methods of their own. 
The teacher must know books and 
must know pupil interests. These are 
the prerequisites to the use of any 
methods of development of literary 
tastes and appreciations. 

Only approved books should be 
found in the school library. Among 
these are books which will satisfy the 
interests of both sexes and all ages. If 
books are chosen with the interests of 
students in mind, and if the pupil re- 
ceives a measure of intelligent guid- 
ance during his school years, he will 
probably read voraciously from the se- 
lections in the school library. Through 
this reading, he may unconsciously 
cultivate an appreciation of the worth- 
while and may be able to select his 
reading materials with discrimination 
when he leaves school. 
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LEARNING THEORY APPLIED TO 
AMATEUR PLAY PRODUCTION 


LESTER VANDER WERF 


Syracuse University 


APPLYING SIX PRINCIPLES 
OF LEARNING 


HERE are three major distinctions 

to be made between professional 
and amateur play productions. These 
differences fall in the areas of stage 
business, line memorization, and line 
interpretation. Largely because of 
time limits, the director of amateur 
plays has little recourse except to em- 
ploy some basic learning theory in his 
planning. The writer, after several 
years of trial-and-error fumbling, es- 
tablished a program for producing 
plays that met with considerable suc- 
cess. It might be well to point out that 
any “successful” production must em- 
ploy certain principles of learning, or 
there would be no play; yet the degree 
of success, all things being equal, may 
depend upon the general formulation 
of the principles utilized. It seems ap- 
propriate, therefore, to call attention 
to six “principles” of learning and 
briefly structure a production upon 
them. 

1. Meaning is a fundamental condition 
of rate and amount of learning and re- 
tention. 

The first rehearsal of any play 
should be given over to a complete 
reading with emphasis placed on 
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meaning and understanding. It is es- 
sential that a dominant theme or 
mood or idea be clearly stated and 
that characters and their develop- 
ment, the setting, and scenes or acts 
be placed in logical relationship to the 
mood. These interrelaticnships, then, 
will become the essential meaning of 
the play and will provide a constant 
frame of reference for all intricacies of 
the rehearsals to the very end. Inci- 
dentally, this technique will insure 
easier memorization. 

2. A certain amount of overlearning, up 
to the proper “psychological” limit, 
is wholesome. 

At least fifty hours should be pro- 
vided for group rehearsals. The time 
can be acquired by setting aside five 
weeks for production, during which 
two hours a day for each of the week 
days can be devoted to group rehear- 
sals. It takes time for habits to become 
second nature, but the actors acquire 
a measure of much-desired confidence 
in the process. 

3. Distributed practice by the repetitive- 
part method assures equal learning of 
all parts. 

Rehearsals during the first four 
weeks can be scheduled somewhat as 
follows: 
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Wednesday 
Thursday 


4. Stage business should proceed from 
major to minor, large to small, mass 
to detail. 

The first time the acts are run 
through, the major stage business is 
outlined and negotiated. Extreme cau- 
tion in planning is indispensable, so 
that no change will occur except in 
emergencies. Involved in major stage 
business are entrances, exits, place- 
ments, and body movements. Turns 
and body postures can be added the 
second time the play is run through. 
Instructions of this type, as well as 
other instructions, should be written 
in the margins of each performer’s 
script to insure repetition without 
prompting. During the second week 
gestures and postures are pointed out, 
as well as any other business growing 
directly out of a major movement. 
From here on, there should be pro- 
gressively finer attention to detail, 
such as a glance, a smile, a shrug, and 
so on, providing accumulative build- 
ing of the small into meaningful 
wholes. 


5. Practice as the material will be used. 

This is one of the most important 
principles. Needless to say all rehear- 
sals, except the first, should be on 
stage. By the third week the scenery 
should be in place, and hand props 
that have a significant bearing on the 
story should be available. The addi- 
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tion of the complete lighting schedule 
and the remaining hand props by the 
fourth week will complete most of the 
physical aspects of the setting. 

Perhaps a separate word is wise in 
regard to memorization, which should 
not be required until the fourth week. 
Just how to fit memorization into the 
picture is up to the director, but, if he 
still holds to the original schedule, the 
acts may be memorized one at a time 
without undue burden on the players. 
Since three-fifths of the rehearsal time 
is now past, many lines will have al- 
ready been learned, because they have 
been associated with business. The 
prompters also should be present to 
have a fair opportunity to practice 
their part in the production. 

The final week of rehearsing must 
bring the group up to the “playing 
pitch.” Makeup and costumes should 
be worn at each rehearsal, and the en- 
tire play should be run off without in- 
terference. The latter is extremely im- 
portant; for good learning requires a 
minimum of distraction. From the 
actor’s point of view, each participant 
is entitled to several experiences of the 
play as a whole. Allowance is thus 
made for the habits of previous weeks 
to be combined and paced. 

At dress rehearsal everything 
should be in place exactly as it will be 
for the performance, and the play 
should be turned over to the stage 
manager. Experience with this plan 
has assured good dress rehearsals. A 
bad dress rehearsal may mean a good 
performance, but a good dress rehear- 
sal will mean a better one. 
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6. Troublesome parts should be prac- 
ticed as units, then replaced in their 
proper sequence. 

This type of rehearsal would proba- 
bly be done during the third and 
fourth weeks. The bad spots can best 
be cleaned up at separate rehearsals. 
Thus far little has been said about in- 
terpretation. Most amateur plays lack 
proper timing and cadence, that is, 
building to large or small climaxes. 
Dividing the acts into scenes and prac- 
ticing them as units whenever neces- 
sary will help tremendously in this re- 
spect. 
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NO PANACEA 


It is only sane to say that this plan 
is no cure-all. There is no such thing 
as a magic formula which works in all 
situations, since so much depends 
upon the director and his abilities and 
enthusiasms. Yet it has been the 
writer’s experience that little proac- 
tive or retroactive inhibition results 
when lines, gestures, and attitudes are 
related to major stage business and 
when all are related to meaning and 
understanding. Developing awareness 
of these relationships is an aid to suc- 
cessful play production. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. THe Supyect Fievps 


HE same grouping of subject fields 

is being followed for the lists of 
references in the February and March 
numbers of the School Review as has 
been used in the cycles of lists pub- 
lished during 1933-49, inclusive. The 
concept of “instruction” is also the 
same and includes curriculum, meth- 
ods of teaching and study and super- 
vision, and measurement. In each sub- 
ject field the list includes items pub- 
lished during a period of approxi- 
mately twelve months since the prepa- 
ration of the list appearing last year. 


ENGLISH’ 


Dora V. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


49. BERNSTEIN, Juttus C. “Recording and 
Playback Machines: Their Function in 
the English Classroom,” English Jour- 
nal, XXXVIII (June, 1949), 330-41. 


See also Item 6 (Curriculum in Inter-Group 
Education) and Item 30 (Kinney and Dresden) 
in the January, 1950, number of the School 
Review and Item 119 (Intergroup Relations in 
Teaching Materials) in the present number of 
the same journal; and Item 442 (Gray), Item 
465 (Brooker), Item 474 (Kaulfers), Item 479 
(Oakland Public Schools), Item 480 (Rollins), 
and Item 482 (Schonell) in the list of selected 
references appearing in the October, 1949, num- 
ber of the Elementary School Journal. 


Gives invaluable help on the purchase and 
use of recording and playback machines 
in high schools. 


. CARLSEN, GEORGE RoBErT. “Litera- 


ture and Emotional Maturity,” English 
Journal, XXXVIII (March, 19409), 
130-38. 

Describes means of giving emotional satis- 


faction and maturity to the average stu- 
dent through reading. 


. Carson, THomAS E., JRr., and DAvIEs, 


Ruta Ann. “Know the Library Inter- 
ests of Your Pupils,” School Review, 
LVII (January, 1949), 42-44. 
Contrasts types of general and vocational 
fiction read voluntarily during three years 
by boys and by girls in Grades VIII 
through X in Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


. CHALL, JEANNE S., and D1AL, HAROLD 


E. “Predicting Listener Understanding 
and Interest in Newcasts,”’ Educational 
Research Bulletin, XX VII (September, 
1948), 141-53. 

Gives evidence that readability formulas 
will predict roughly levels of listening 
difficulty. 


. Catcaco Pusiic Scuoots. “English 


for Today: Cooperative Curriculum 
Development: Symposium,” Chicago 
Schools Journal, XXX (November, 
1948), 105-15. 

Presents results of a year’s study of twelfth- 
grade English by Chicago high-school 
teachers. 
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. Date, Epcar. “The Building of 
Taste,” News Letter (Ohio State Uni- 
versity), XIV (November, 1948), 1-4. 
Sets down five principles of developing 
taste in literature, radio, stage, and motion 
picture. 


. Date, Epcar, and Hacer, 
“How To Write To Be Understood,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, XXVII 
(November, 1948), 207-16. 

Presents seven techniques for writing in a 
readable manner. 


. DE Boer, Joun J. “Cultivating Powers 
of Discrimination in Reading,” School 
Review, LVII (January, 1949), 28-36. 
Analyzes, with practical application to 
daily experiences, needed standards of 
selecting material for reading. 


. Experiencing the Language Arts. Florida 
State Department of Education Bulle- 
tin No. 34. Tallahassee: State Depart- 
mext of Education. Pp. xii+312. 
Presents a sequential program for the 
kindergarten through Grade XII, with 
one hundred pages of illustrative units. 


. FRANK, RoBerT. “An Experiment in 
Senior English,” English Journal, 
XXXVIII (January, 1949), 10-22. 
Reveals in detail how language needs 
were systematically met in instruction 
based upon problems of current moment in 
a Senior class in Phoenix, Arizona. 


. GrirritH, ANN. “Love in the Pulp 
Magazines,” American Mercury, LXVII 
(October, 1948), 406-12. 

Presents interesting evidence of the ap- 
proach to love in the “pulps.” Useful for 
development of discrimination. 


. GrirFiTH, ANN. “The Magazines 
Women Read,” American Mercury, 
LXVIII (March, 1949), 273-80. , 
Analyzes cleverly appeals to women con- 
cerning cleanliness, cookery, romance, and 
fictionized human experience. 


. Gtnzpure, H. C. “The Subnormal Boy 
and His Reading Interests,” Library 


. Hurtock, ELIZABETH 


Quarterly, XVIII (October, 1948), 264- 
74- 

Summarizes comments on reading materi- 
als by subnormal boys from twelve to 
sixteen years of age in an English resi- 
dential school, giving evidence of inter- 
ests when crime, detective, love, and war 
stories are withheld. 


. Harvey, C. C. “A Unit of Work on the 


American Newspaper,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXIII (January, 
1949), 65-72. 

Presents in detail an eleventh-grade unit 
of work on the American newspaper, with 
activities, outcomes, and bibliography. 


. Henry, GEeorcE H. “The Growth of a 


Unit,” English Journal, XXXVII (Sep- 
tember, 1948), 341-47. 

Describes growth of the teacher in dis- 
covering the varied possibilities in teach- 
ing Macbeth and related works. 


. HERRICK, THERAL T. “Common Learn- 


ings: The What, Why, and How,” 
Clearing House, XXIII (May, 1949), 
529-33- 

Summarizes well the general characteris- 
tics of a common learnings program. 


. Hoox, J. N. “What’s Happening to 


Our Language,” Clearing House, XXIII 
(April, 1949), 451-56. 

Comments on needed emphases in study of 
linguistic change. 

BERGNER. 
Adolescent Development. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book -Co., Inc., 19409. 
Pp. x+566. 

Deals with social interests and conversa- 
tion; literary expression and daydreaming; 
reading, radio, and movie interests; and 
romantic love among older and younger 
adolescents. 


. Katona, Artuur. “Social Drama in 


Education,” Educational Forum, XTII 
(May, 1949), 462-67. 

Presents in clear-cut fashion the value of 
social drama, role-playing, and dramatic 
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reading in developing social understand- 
ing. 

. KAuLFers, WALTER V. “Grammar for 
the Millions: If Not Formal Grammar, 
Then What?” Elementary English Re- 
view, XXVI (February, 1949), 65-74, 
107. 

Urges, with concrete examples, use of 
practical methods of improving usage and 
sentence structure as opposed to “futile” 
emphasis upon grammatical nomenclature. 
This article, with a previous one by the 
same author entitled “Grammar for the 
Millions: Moratorium on Futilitarianism,” 
is available as a pamphlet from the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 211 
West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 21, 
Illinois. 


. LANGE, Putt G. “A Sampling of Com- 
position Errors of College Freshmen in 
a Course Other than English,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XLII (Novem- 
ber, 1948), 191-200. 

Reveals lack of concern for spelling and 
composition on part of college Freshmen 
writing tests in fields other than English, 
with suggestions for improving both ques- 
tions and answers. 


“Language Arts and Fine Arts,” Review 
of Educational Research, XIX (April, 
1949), 91-173. 

Reviews research produced between April, 
1946, and April, 1949, in reading, litera- 
ture, composition, speech, spelling, and 
handwriting. 


. Lewis, NorMAN. “How Correct Must 
Correct English Be?” Harper’s Maga- 
zine, CXCVIII (March, 1949), 68-74. 
Reports acceptance or rejection of com- 
monly disputed items of usage by several 
hundred educated adults, including college 
professors of English. 


. McGratu, Eart J. Communication in 
General Education. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Co., 1949. Pp. viii+244. 


Describes in specific detail the programs in 
Freshman Communication in twelve uni- 
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versities, with discussion of problems in- 
volved. 


. Minton, ArtHoR. ‘You Can Say, ‘It’s 


Me’—Revolution in Grammar and 
Usage,” High Points in the Work of the 
High Schools of New York City, XXX 
(October, 1948), 35-47. 

Reviews studies of current usage and urges 
further research into levels and teaching 
of them in the classroom. 


. PAINTER, MARGARET. “The Dilemma 


of the Four-Leaf Clover,” English Jour- 
nal, XXXVIII (May, 1949), 254-So. 
Describes how to make every English class 
a speech class. 


. PARKE, MARGARET B., and Bristow, 


Witt1aM H. Selected References on Cur- 
riculum Development in Language Arts 
for Secondary Schools. Curriculum Di- 
vision Bulletin No. 5. Brooklyn 2: 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1948. Pp. iv+44. 

Annotates major references in curriculum- 
building in the language arts for secondary 
schools. 


. Reading Ladders for Human Relations. 


Intergroup Education in Co-operating 
Schools. Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1949 (revised). Pp. 
viii+116. 

Increases to five hundred titles the list 
previously presented for elementary- and 
high-school pupils. 


. Smmpson, Ray H. “How To Develop a 


Free-Reading Program,” School Review, 
LVI (November, 1948), 525-35. 

Describes in concrete detail how to set 
up and evaluate a program in free reading. 


. SISTER Mary Evarista. “Adventures 


in Creative Writing,” Clearing House, 
XXIII (February, 1949), 364-66. 
Suggests many techniques for developing 
interest in creative writing. 


. SMITH, Niza Banton. “Can Reading 


Withstand the Competition?” Educa- 
tion, LXVIII (June, 1948), 616-19. 
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Shows the place of comics, movies, radio, 
and reading as phases of total experience 
of child. 


. STEELE, Epita L. “Charting Our 


Course,” English Journal, XXXVIII 
(April, 1949), 184-89. 

Describes a two-semester course in Ameri- 
can culture taught in correlation by Eng- 
lish and social-studies teachers in South 
Bend, Indiana. 


. Stock, Hyman. “How and Why Words 


Change Their Meanings,” High Points 
in the Work of the High Schools of New 
York City, XXX (May, 1948), 17-27. 
Illustrates interesting word derivations 
and changes of meaning with usage. 


. SuMMEY, GEORGE. American Punctua- 


tion. New York: Ronald Press, 1949. 
Pp. viii+186. 

Reports generalizations on punctuation 
observed in good current American prose. 


. TALLMAN, Marron L. “Teaching Dis- 


criminating Radio Listening,” English 
Journal, XXXVII (October, 10948), 
408-12. 

Gives specific helps for teaching discrimi- 
nating radio listening, as used in Grade X 
in Niagara Falls, New York. 


. TEER, MARGARETE. “Building Sen- 


tence Patterns by Ear,” English Jour- 
nal, XX XVIII (April, 1949), 197-200. 
Gives practical advice on how to make 
sentences which say what the writer in- 
tends them to say. 


. TICHENOR, HELEN. “The Sentence: A 


Basis for Grammar and Composition,” 
English Journal, XX XVII (September, 
1948), 361-64. 

Shows how to make expression of thought 
the center in study of sentence structure. 


. TINKER, CARRIE M. “Library Program 


in the Junior High School,” Social Stud- 
ies, XL (May, 1949), 207-14. 

Gives a concrete picture of how the library 
and the language arts enter into an eighth- 
grade program of social living. 
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87. WALL, W. D., and Smuson, W. A. “Ef- 

fects of Cinema Attendance on the Be- 
havior of Adolescents as Seen by Their 
Contemporaries,” British Journai of 
Educational Psychology, XIX (Feb- 
Tuary, 1949), 53-61. 
Presents the opinions of two thousand 
British boys and girls, thirteen to seven- 
teen years old, who believe their contempo- 
raries imitate selected patterns of behavior 
seen on the screen. 


. WHITTAKER, CHARLOTTE. “Core Unit: 
Theater, Movies, Radio, Television,” 
Clearing House, XXIV (September, 
1949), 21-25. 

Describes a valuable unit in the core cur- 


riculum of the new school in Evanston 
Township, Illinois. 


. Woop, James P. Magazines in the 
United States: Their Social and Eco- 
nomic Influence. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1949. Pp. x+312. 


Traces the growth and influence ofWarious 
types of magazines in the United States 
from 1729 to the present. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES? 


RosBert E. KEOHANE 
University of Chicago 


Regular departments, such as “Sight 
and Sound in Social Studies,” have 
not been included in this list. 


go. ALBERTY, Haroxp B. “The Construc- 
tion and Use of Resource Units in the 
Social Studies Area,” Redirecting Edu- 
cation, pp. 201-9. Thirty-fifth Annual 
Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings. Uni- 


2 See also Item 176 (Ruchlis) later in this list, 
Item 709 (Probst) in the list of selected refer- 
ences appearing in the December, 1949, number 
of the School Review, and Item 6 (Curriculum 
in Inter-Group Education) in the January, 1950, 
number of the same journal; and Item 450 (Ru- 
dolf) and Item 527 (Smith) in the October, 1949, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 


gl. 


92. 


93- 


94. 


95- 


96. 


versity of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. 
XLVIII, No. 29. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1948. 

Tells why resource units are needed and 
explains how to construct them, illustrat- 
ing from a unit on the social implications of 
science and technology. 


Auttunas, LEo J. “Major Controver- 
sies over the Social Studies in American 
Secondary Education,” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, XIX (January, 1949), 
I-15. 

Reviews post-1916 period, stressing the 
charges of the New York Times and their 
consequences. 


ANDERSON, ARCHIBALD W. “The Na- 
tion Case,” Progressive Education, 
XXVI (March, 1949), 151-57. 

Conflicts in the aims and traditions of 
American education for citizenship are 
illustrated in this review of the exclusion 
of the Nation from New York City schools. 


ANDERSON, Howarp R. Teaching of 
United States History in Public High 
Schools: An Inquiry into Offerings and 
Registrations, 1946-47. United States 
Office of Education, Bulletin No. 7, 
1949. Pp. vi+2o0. 

Presents basic facts on the subject and 
indicates trends in the teaching of the 
social studies in public high schools. 


“Atomic Energy Here To Stay,” 
School Life, XXXI (March, 1949, Sup- 
plement), 1-13. 

Suggests content and methods for such 
teaching in several school subjects. 


BALDWIN, JAMES W. “Teaching the So- 
cial Studies in Units by the Laboratory 
Method,” Social Studies, XL (Feb- 
ruary, 1949), 58-63. 

Stresses appropriate specific techniques 
and classroom equipment. 


BAvER, RicHArD H. The Study of His- 
tory, with Helpful Suggestions for the 
Beginner. Philadelphia: McKinley Pub- 
lishing Co., 1948. Pp. 36. 
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Discusses kinds of historical materials, 
their organization, and relevant study 
techniques. 


BETTELHEIM, Bruno. “The Social- 
Studies Teacher and the Emotional 
Needs of Adolescents,” School Review, 
LVI (December, 1948), 585-92. 

Tells how the teacher may use the subject 
matter of the social studies to help young 
people meet some of their emotional prob- 
lems. 


Dina M. “Films and Atti- 
tudes,” High Points in the Work of the 
High Schools of New York City, XXX 
(October, 1948), 18-31. 

Describes junior high school films and a 
discussion program which emphasizes the 
United Nations and the American heritage. 


BRADFIELD, JAMES M. “Whither Sec- 
ondary Social Studies?” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XXIV 
(March, 1949), 179-84. 

A study covering thirty-four states indi- 
cates the need for more attention to se- 
quence and to agreement upon standards 
in curriculum making. 


Citizens Growing Up: At Home, in 
School, and After. Great Britain Minis- 
try of Education, Pamphlet No. 16. 
London: His Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice, 1949. Pp. 56. 

Explores principles of social education in 
Britain, with special reference to the value- 
problems involved. 


CourTENAY, Mary E. “Make No 
Little Plans: Curriculum Building in 
the Social Studies,” Chicago Schools 
Journal, XXX (January, 1949), 156- 
60. 

Tells how Chicago’s twelfth-grade civics 
course has been extended and vitalized. 


Cummincs, Howarp H., and Barp, 
Harry. How To Use Daily Newspapers. 
How To Do It Series, No. 5. Washing- 
ton: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1949. Pp. 6. 
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Suggests ways of stimulating pupils to 
read newspapers regularly and critically. 


. CUNNINGHAM, Mary E. “Junior His- 


torians,” American Heritage (new se- 
ries), I (September, 1949), 50-52. 
Surveys past and current trends in teach- 
ing local history. 


. CurTI, MEeRtE. “A Great Teacher’s 


Teacher,” Social Education, XIII (Oc- 
tober, 1949), 253-66, 274. 

Deals with the influence of Colonel James 
R. Weaver on Charles A. Beard. 


. DonnaM, WALLACE Brett. “Why Ex- 


periment? The Case System in College 
Teaching of Social Science,” Journal of 
General Education, III (January, 1940), 
145-56. 

States pedagogical reasons for use of the 
case method and its implications for 
teacher education. 


. ELDER, RoBert E. “Experiment with 


the Problem Method in Social Science,” 
Social Studies, XXXIX (November, 
1948), 317-20. 

Frank and informative description and 
evaluation of the “case method” of teach- 
ing human relations to college Freshmen. 


. Exper, Ropert E. “Teaching Inter- 


national Relations: The Model Security 
Council or General Assembly,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, XLIII 
(February, 1949), 95-98. 

Describes college students’ project for 
teaching the possibilities and the limita- 
tions of the United Nations. 


. ENGLE, SHtrey. “World History Class 
Looks to Its Values,” Progressive Edu- 
cation, XXVI (April, 1949), 183-86. 
Organizes content and procedures of high- 
school world history in terms of real prob- 
lems and group purposes, with values 
made central. 


. Evans, Huspert M., and Crary, 


Rytanp W. “Atomic Education: A 
Continuing Challenge,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, L (May, 1949), 515-20. 


Reviews what the schools have done and 
left undone in this area. 


. FRANK, RoBert. “An Experiment in 


Senior English,” English Journal, 
XXXVIII (January, 1949), 10-22. 
“Low-ability” groups study social prob- 
lems effectively in an English class. 


. Gramps, JEAN D., and KINNEY, 


Lucien B. “Sociodrama in High 
School Classes,” Social Education, XII 
(December, 1948), 341-43. 

Explains use of unprepared dramatization 
to clarify social issues. 


HALL, RosBert Kino. Shushin: The 
Ethics of a Defeated Nation. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1949. Pp. 
xvi+ 244. 

Fresents “in historical perspective an 
analysis of the ethics-teaching in Japanese 
schools immediately before the Second 
World War,” and raises the question 
whether education can change funda- 
mentally “the ethical structure on which 
the value judgments of the Japanese are 
based.” 


. Hanson, Joun W. “A High School Ex- 


periment,” Educational Leadership, V1 
(January, 1949), 220-27. 

“Group processes” are exemplified in a 
class examination of a student-body con- 
stitution. 


. HemMInG, James. The Teaching of So- 


cial Studies in Secondary Schools. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co., 1949. 
Pp. xix+176. 

Presents a progressive approach to social- 
studies-teaching in Britain. 


. Henry, Jutes. “Anthropology in the 


General Social Science Course,” Jour- 
nal of General Education, III (July, 


1949), 304-8. 

Analyzes concepts of cultural anthro- 
pology suitable for such a course and dis- 
cusses anthropology’s contribution toward 
an elementary consideration of values. 
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Hr, Peter. “The Teaching of His- 
tory: An Anglo-American Contrast,” 
Social Education, XIII (October, 1949), 
267-68. 

Contrasts assumptions in British and 
American secondary schools about the 
ends and means of history-teaching. (Re- 
printed from the London Times Education- 
al Supplement, April 2, 1949, p. 213.) 


Hunt, M. “History and the 
Other Social Studies in General Educa- 
tion,” Social Education, XIII (April, 
1949), 151-54, 162. 

Describes recent trends toward achieving 
the supreme end of social-studies-teaching 
—to make the political and social world 
intelligible. 


Integration of the Humanities and the 
Social Sciences: A Symposium. Dallas, 
Texas: University Press in Dallas, 
Southern Methodist University, 1948. 
Pp. vii+oz2. 

Louis M. Hacker, Alburey Castell, and 
southwestern educators discuss the con- 
tribution of the humanities, including 
history, to general education on the college 
level. 


Intergroup Relations in Teaching Mate- 
rials: A Survey and Appraisal. Report 
of the Committee on the Study of 
Teaching Materials in Intergroup Re- 
lations. Washington 6: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1949. Pp. viii+232. 
Appraises treatment in textbooks (chiefly 
in social studies) of attitudes toward 
ethnic, racial, and religious groups in 
the United States. (Summarized by Donn 
V. Hart in Social Education, XII1 [No- 
vember, 1949], 325-28.) 


Jenkins, Davip H. “Research in 
Group Dynamics,” Social Education, 
XII (December, 1948), 347-50. 

Recent findings of research on human 
group behavior provide materials for the 
social-studies curriculum and for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of teachers in 
the classroom and in committee. 
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Junior Town MEETING LEAGvuE. Dis- 
cussion and Current Affairs: What Is a 
Practical Program for Teaching Current 
Affairs in Secondary Schools? Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Junior Town Meeting 
League, 1948. 

States views of a group of educators on 
proper materials, criteria for their selec- 
tion, and methods of teaching and evalua- 
tion in this field. 


KEESECKER, WARD W. Education for 
Freedom as Provided by State Laws. 
United States Office of Education Bul- 
letin No. 11, 1948. Pp. viiit+38. 
Tabulation of, and quotations from, state 
laws requiring the teaching of United 
States history and government. 


Ke tty, Mary G. “Specific Advances in 
Germany’s New Task of Social Educa- 
tion,” Social Education, XIII (January, 
1949), 15-21. 

Reviews the needs of German social re- 
education and illustrates the process from 
experiences in directing the rewriting of 
German history textbooks in Berlin. 


KEOHANE, E. “The Madison 
Conference and the Committee of 
Seven: A_ Reconsideration,” Social 
Studies, XL (March, 1949), 103-12. 
Attempts to put history committees of the 
1890’s into their appropriate context in 
American educational history. 


KEOHANE, ROBERT E. Great De- 
bate over the Source Method,” Social 
Education, XIII (May, 1949), 212-18. 
Traces educational controversies of the 
1890’s over the proper place of primary 
sources and textbooks in the teaching of 
history in secondary schools. 


KEOHANE, ROBERT E. “Dilemmas of 
German Re-education: Reflections 
upon an Experiment Noble in Pur- 
pose,” School Review, LVII (October, 
1949), 405-15. 

Describes and interprets experiences in 
the attempt to develop education for 
democracy in Germany. 
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127. KILPATRICK, WILLIAM H.; STONE, WIL- 


LIAM J.; and Cote, Stewart G. “A 
Frame of Reference for Intercultural 
Education,” Journal of Educational So- 
ciology, XXII (May, 1949), 555-72- 
Surveys the actual development of con- 
structive intercultural relations in school 
and community in light of the social role 
of education and of the psychological 
bases for such learning. 


. Knapp, Royce H. Teaching the Social- 
Studies Course in Selected Senior High 
Schools. University of Nebraska Con- 
tributions to Education No. XXV. 
Lincoln, Nebraska: Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska, 1948. 

A questionnaire study stressing the im- 
portance of adequate materials and of ade- 
quately prepared teachers. Contains use- 
ful bibliography. 

. Knapp, Royce H. “The United Na- 
tions in the Secondary School Curric- 
ulum,” Social Education, XIII (April, 
1949), 155-58. 

Suggests specific topics and types of ma- 
terial for teaching about the United Na- 
tions in existing high-school courses. 


. KNELLER, GEORGE F. “Vitalizing His- 
tory-teaching,” School Review, LVII 
(November, 1949), 467-75. 

Calls for a dramatic approach, using some 
vivid lecturing, a classroom laboratory, 
and some primary sources. 


. LANHAM, BRIGADIER GENERAL C. T. 
“Better Citizens—Better Soldiers,” 
Social Education, XIII (February, 
1949), 51-55. 

Emphasizes citizenship goals and tech- 
niques in the “new army.” 


. Freperic. ‘Winds of Soviet 
Doctrine,” School and Society, LX VIII 
(December 25, 1948), 441-45. 
Demonstrates, through study of changes 
in Soviet history textbooks, “the swaying 
foundations of truth in Soviet Russia” 
and the intellectual insecurity of its 
scholars and writers. 


133. LILGE, FREDERIC. “Lessons from Soviet 


History Textbooks,” Educational Fo- 
rum, XIV (November, 1949), 59-63. 
Russian patriotism and heroes, and an 
interpretation of the “great” Bolshevik 
Revolution as a revolution to end revolu- 
tions (when completed), now dominate 
Soviet history textbooks. 


. LitcHEN, Rutu. How To Use Group 


Discussion. How To Do It Series, No. 
6. Washington: National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1949. Pp. 6. 
Suggests a pattern, common pitfalls, and 
helpful techniques. 


. McDowELL, ‘TREMAINE. American 


Studies. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1948. Pp. 
viii+96. 

Reviews most of such leading depart- 
mental, interdepartmental, and divisional 
integrations at the college and graduate 
levels, placing them in the context of the 
general-education movement. 


. GEorGE L. “Freshman His- 


tory: Reality or Metaphysics?” Social 
Studies, XL (March, 1949), 99-103. 
Describes Iowa course which integrates 
modern European and American history 
and uses short source extracts as illustra- 
tive material. 


. Nosorsky, “Psychoanalysis 


and Rational Social Change,” Journal 
of Educational Sociology, XXII (Feb- 
Tuary, 1949), 381-93. 

Criticizes some dominant social-science 
approaches to the study of rational social 
change and calls for a synthesis of psycho- 
analysis and the social sciences. 


. POLATNICK, SAMUEL. “Intelligent Vot- 


ing Can Be Taught,” Social Education, 
XIII (March, 1949), 107-10. 

Describes a poll to get at the relationships 
which high-school students see between 
issues and candidates. 


. QuUILLEN, I. James, and Hanna, La- 
VONNE A. Education for Social Com- 
petence: Curriculum and Instruction in 
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141. 
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Secondary-School Social Studies. A Re- 
port of the Stanford Social Studies In- 
vestigation. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1948. Pp. viii+572. 

A comprehensive work which integrates 
recent progressive theory and practice in 
social education. 


RAINES, EARL L. “Pageantry: A Demo- 
cratic and Vitalized Process in Educa- 
tion,” Social Studies, XL (November, 
1949), 296-304. 

Proposes pageantry as a focus of school 
activities. Illustration involves pupil in- 
vestigation of local historical and anthro- 
pological primary sources. 


RatTH, R. Joun. “History and Citizen- 
ship Training in National Socialist Ger- 
many,” Social Education, XIII (No- 
vember, 1949), 309-14. 

Summarizes the “lie-agreed-upon” in 
Nazi secondary schools. 


Reumvus, Paut A. ‘“‘What the Schools 
Are Doing about Education for Democ- 
racy,” Official Report: The American 
Association of School Administrators, 
1949, pp. 22-31. Washington: American 
Association of School Administrators, 
1949. 

Reviews some recent trends in citizenship 
education. 


. SAVETH, EDWARD N. “Good Stocks and 


Lesser Breeds: The Immigrant in 
American Textbooks,” Commentary, 
VII (May, 1949), 494-08. 

Notes persistence of racial biases in social- 
studies textbooks of the past. 


SHIMBERG, BENJAMIN. The Relationship 
between Information and Altitudes of 
High-School Students on Certain Inter- 
national Issues. Studies in Higher Edu- 
cation LXVIII, Further Studies in At- 
titudes, Series XI. Lafayette, Indiana: 
Division of Educational Reference, 
Purdue University, 1949. Pp. 40. 

Reports on an opinion-poll study which 
concludes that “information may be a 
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potent tool in shaping the attitudes of 
young people.” 

SHryock, RicHarp H. “The Nature 
and Implications of Programs in Ameri- 
can Civilization,” American Heritage, 
III (April, 1949), 36-43. 

Examines critically college American 
civilization programs in terms of teacher 
education and as attempts at meaningful 
integration. 

SHUFELT, LAuRA M. (Ep1TOR). Develop- 
ing Citizenship through School Activities. 
National Council for the Social Studies 
Bulletin No. 22. Washington: National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1949. 
Pp. viii+92. 

States educational values of such activities 
and illustrates them from actual school 
practices. 


SPIESEKE, ALICE W. Bibliography of 
Textbooks in the Social Studies for Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools. Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
Bulletin No. 23. Washington: National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1949. 
Pp. vi+48. 

Lists social-studies textbooks, new or re- 
vised, published in the United States 
between March 1, 1939, and July 1, 1948. 
Refers to reviews of these works in Social 
Education and in Social Studies. 


STEPHENSON, ORLANDO W. “The Ren- 
aissance of the Reading Program,” 
Social Education, XIII (May, 1949), 
219-22. 

Tells how a history report blank stimulated 
the reading of historical fiction. 


Textbooks: Their Examination and Im- 
provement—A Report on International 
and National Planning and Studies. 
Washington: Reference Department, 
European Division, United States Li- 
brary of Congress, 1948. Pp. 156. 

Reviews world attempts since 1918 to 
eliminate the expression of international 
hatreds and misunderstandings from his- 
tory and other textbooks. 
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WALLACE, S. “Let’s Make 
Our Own Cost-of-Living Index,” Social 
Education, XIII (October, 1949), 283- 
84. 

High-school students learn to construct 
an index which reflects relevant local con- 
ditions accurately. 


. WEINTRAUB, RutH G. “Audio-visual 


Media and Political Science Teaching,” 
American Political Science Review, 
XLIII (August, 1949), 766-76. 

Lists films and reports upon methods used 
at Hunter College. 


. We11z, LEo. “A Social Studies Unit in 


Atomic Energy,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXXI (February, 1949), 14-26. 
Argues for, and exemplifies, a one-week 
unit for a senior high school United States 
history course. 


. WEITZEL, Wittram I. “World Peace 


Attitudes in a California High School,” 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XXIV (February, 1949), 83-87. 
Indicates some correlation of “liberal” 
attitudes with lack of adequate information 
on the problems involved. 


. WEsLEy, Fay Meprorp, “Criteria for 
Selecting Current World Events,” So- 
cial Education, XIII (February, 1949), 
76-78. 

A useful analysis for classes studying con- 
temporary affairs. 


. WEsTON, GRACE, and OTHERS. Demo- 


cratic Citizenship and Development of 
Children. Detroit, Michigan: Citizen- 
ship Education Study, 1949. Pp. 44. 
Spells out the characteristics and needs of 
children and of young people in terms of 
citizenship education. 


. WuiTakKER, J. R. “Historical Geogra- 


phy in School and College,” Peabody 
Journal of Education, XXVII (July, 


1949), 3-15. 


GEOGRAPHY: 


EpitH P. PARKER 
University of Chicago 


157. HATCHER, HALENE. “Conservation Ed- 


ucation or Tragedy,” Journal of Geog- 
raphy, XLVIII (January, 1949), 20-27. 
Stresses the possible tragic consequences 
to the United States of failure on the part 
of the public to become aware, through 
education, of the dangers to national 
defense, security, and human welfare 
which are inherent in ignorance and care- 
lessness with regard to conservation. 


. JANNI, JosEPH A., and Brown, JOHN 

A. “Geography in the Junior High 
School,” Education, LXTX (September, 
1948), 51-55. 
Notes that geography enjoys an improved 
position in our curriculum and recommends 
that geography at the junior high school 
level be of the type which widens horizons 
in geographic thinking. 

. Koun, Ciype F. (editor). Geographic 
Approaches to Social Education. Nine- 
teenth Yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. Washington: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
1948. Pp. x+300. 

Abstracts of this work have appeared in 
print (as noted in Item 156, in the list of 
selected references appearing in the Febru- 
ary, 1949, number of the School Review). 
The following sections relate to general 
aspects of geographic work, or special 
aspects of it at junior and senior high 
school levels: Part I, “General Goals and 
Philosophy,” five chapters, by Edith 
Putnam Parker, Derwent Whittlesey, 
Preston E. James, Wallace W. Atwood, 
and Edwin H. Reeder; Part II, “Specific 
Objectives,” four chapters, by George B. 
Cressey, Sidney E. Ekblaw, Wesley Calef, 
and Sigismond deR. Diettrich; Part III, 
“Tools for the Achievement of Goals,” 


3See also Item 541 (Nystrom), Item 542 


(Olmstead), and Item 545 (Warman) in the list 
of selected references appearing in the October, 
1949, number of the Elementary School Journal. 


Suggests solutions for problems of organi- 
zation, time, maps, and sources for a col- 
lege course in historical geography. 
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Raisz, Katheryne T. Whittemore, M. 
Melvina Svec, F. Borden Mace and Fred 
E. Dohrs, Alice Foster, J. Granville Jensen, 
and George J. Miller and Cora P. Sletten; 
Part V, “Implications for the Secondary 
Curriculum,” four chapters, by H. O. 
Lathrop, Henry J. Warman, Ralph H. 
Brown, and Richard L. Tuthill. 


Loya, Jut1A M., and NEWHOUSE, 
Luci1tz A. “The Use of Visual Aids in 
the Classroom,” Journal of Geography, 
XLVIII (September, 1949), 257-59. 
Describes and evaluates the use of motion 
pictures, maps, atlases, and globes in the 
teaching of geography at the high-school 
level. 


OSTERHART, Harry J. “The Place of 
Geography,” Journal of Geography, 
XLVIII (April, 1949), 169-73. 
Reviews the author’s experience in teaching 
geography to the Army Air Corps, reports 
his findings, and suggests ways of remedy- 
ing, at the elementary- and secondary- 
school levels, the lack of geographic con- 
cepts revealed. 


ScarFE, NEVILLE V. “The Teaching of 
Geography in Schools: A Review of 
British Research,” Geography, XXXIV, 
Part II (June, 1949), 57-62. 

Presents and classifies a list of scientific 
investigations concerned with the teaching 
of geography and suggests other investiga- 
tions that would be helpful to teachers of 
geography in secondary schools. 


ScARFE, NEVILLE V. “The Type of 
Geography Taught in the Schools of 
England,” Journal of Geography, 
XLVIII (September, 1949), 233-38. 
Calls attention to the important role which 
school geography plays in the development 
of citizens and in town and country plan- 
ning and gives a synopsis of the content of 
that geography. 

SHERMAN, JoHN C. “Preparation of 
Geography Teachers,” Education, 
LXIX (September, 1948), 3-8. 
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Suggests that it is time for reorientation in 
basic geographical training. Points out that 
geography has a central core or nucleus 
all its own which unquestionably must be 
understood by a teacher of geography. 


SCIENCE4 


L. BEAUCHAMP 
University of Chicago 


ANDERSON, KENNETH E. “Science In- 
struction and the Laboratory,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLIX (May, 
1949), 367-70. 

Presents the results of a study to deter- 
mine the influence that laboratory manu- 
als, time of laboratory instruction, and 
number of hours of laboratory work have 
on achievement in biology and chemistry. 


166. BrncHAM, N. Exprep. “A Direct Ap- 


proach to the Teaching of Scientific 
Method,” Science Education, XXXIII 
(April, 1949), 241-49. 

Describes in detail a procedure that can 
be employed to teach the scientific meth- 
od and tests for evaluating the results. 


167. BLAUVELT, D. B., and CARLETON, B. H. 


“The Laboratory Acquarium,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLIX (May, 
1949), 414-17. 

Tells how to prepare and care for an 
aquarium. Includes a bibliography. 


168. CaHoon, G. P. “Teaching Science for 


General Education in the Secondary 
School,” School Science and Mathemat- 
ics, XLIX (April, 1949), 281-88. 
Discusses objectives, content, and pupil 
activities, as well as preparation of teach- 
ers. 


169. GADDIS, SHIRLEY W. “Cutting the Cost 


of High School Chemistry,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XLIX (January, 
1949), 69-72. 

Suggests a method by which the installa- 
tion of a chemistry laboratory for a small 
high school can be done inexpensively. 


4 See also Item 216 (Ullsvik) in this list. 
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170. HovpE, HERMAN O. “A Defense of the showing achievement on the Co-operative 


Project Method,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XLIX (October, 1949), 
559-64. 
Offers a rebuttal to the attack on the proj- 
ect method by Weisbruch (see Item 180 in 
this list). 


. Jonson, G. “Planning Your 


High School Physics Course,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLIX 
(March, 1949), 204-16. 

Presents six ways to improve courses in 
high-school physics. 


. McFappen, M. G. “The Workbook 


in Science in Connection with the 
Course-of-Study,” Science Education, 
XXXIII (February, 1949), 64-70. 


Physics Test and Chemistry Test and on 
information tests, as well as pupil partici- 
pation and interest developed. 


. Rucuuis, Hyman. “Correlating Physics 


with Social Studies,” Science Education, 
XXXIII (March, 1949), 115-18. 
Discusses ways of closing the gap between - 
the high-school science room and the ex- 
ternal world. 


. SMITH, HERBERT A. “A Determination 


of the Relative Effectiveness of Sound 
Motion Pictures and Equivalent 
Teacher Demonstrations in Ninth- 
Grade General Science,” Science Edu- 
cation, XXXIII (April, 1949), 214-21. 


Describes the results of an investigation 


istry. Discusses advantages and disadvantages to answer the problem stated in the title. 
, Ap- of workbooks and criteria used by teach- sia 
XIII to develop their own workbooks. 
i : matics, XLIX (May, 1949), 351-58. 
. MALutnson, GEORGE G. “Materials of 
utton presents his reasons for believing 
t can Consumer Science for the Junior High that individual laboratory work is of great 
meth- School,” Science Education, XXXIII value in training future scientists and 
ts. (February and March, 1949), 20-23, citizens. 
138-46. 
a = orts an investigation for the purpose - Weaver, E. C. “Teaching Pupils To 
School » a P Think in Science: Chemistry,” School 


May, 


or an 


of selecting and organizing from periodical 
literature, materials of consumer education 
suitable for Grades VII, VIII, and IX. 


. MILEs, VADEN W. “A Determination 


Science and Mathematics, XLIX 
(March, 1949), 191-96. 

Shows how experiments may be used to 
raise problems which the pupils may ex- 


ce for of Principles and Experiments for an plain through their own thinking. 
ndary Integrated Course of Physical Science ” ae 
im, for High School,” Science Education, , WEISBRUCH, FRED : Glorifying the 
XXXIII (March and April, 1949), High-School Project,’ School Science 
— 147-52, 198-205. and Mathematics, XLIX (June, 1949), 
teach- Describes a method for evaluating science 438-44. 
principles and experiments and presents A critical discussion of the value of projects 
an evaluation of 102 principles. often carried on in high-school science 
e Cost classes. 
ol Sci- . MILLER, Mites M., and DRESDEN, 
nuary, KaTHerne. “Current Approaches in . Werssrucu, Frep T. “Teaching For- 
the Teaching of Science,” School Sci- mulas and Equations by the Use of 
es ence and Mathematics, XLIX (May, Laboratory Experiments,” School Sci- 
pyouner 1949), 359-65. ence and Mathematics, XLIX (October, 
sly. Presents a method of utilizing current 1949), 549-55: 


ist. 


topics as part of the course in high-school 
chemistry and physics. Data are presented 


Describes how the laboratory may be 
used to make chemical reactions more in- 
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telligible to the student. A concrete ex- 
ample is given. 


. WisE, Harotp E. “Supplementary 
Contributions of Sound Motion Pic- 
tures in High-School Biology,” Science 
Education, XXXIII (April, 1949), 
206-13. 

Describes an investigation to reveal the 
extent to which films contribute enrich- 
ment material beyond the usual scope of 
the course. 


MATHEMATICS 


GEORGE E. HAWKINS 


Lyons Township High School and Junior 


College, La Grange, Illinois 


183. Betz, Witu1AM. “The Teaching and 


Learning Processes in Mathematics,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLII (January, 
1949), 49-55. 

Discusses the major factors involved in 
skilful and effective instruction—motiva- 
tion, insight, and purposeful application. 


. Bresticu, E. R. “Teaching Mathe- 
matics as a System of Understandings,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLII (January, 
1949), 61-66. 

Offers typical examples showing how 
mathematics may be taught as a system of 
understandings. 


. CARNAHAN, WALTER H. “Enrichment 
of Mathematics Teaching,” Mathemat- 
ics Teacher, XLII (January, 1949), 
14-18. 

Discusses the importance of enrichment 
in teaching and makes suggestions for 
doing so. 


. CARPENTER, DALE. “Planning a Sec- 
ondary Mathematics Curriculum To 
Meet the Needs of All Students,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLII (January, 
1949), 41-48. 

Describes a multiple-track plan worked 
out by the mathematics teachers in the 
high schools of Los Angeles. 


187. 
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CHRISTOFFERSON, H. C. “Installment 
Buying Interest Rates by a Simple Ap- 
proximation Formula for Rapid Mental 
Calculation,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLII (April, 1949), 177-80. 

Analyzes the various interpretations for 
interest rates and suggests a simple method 
of estimating them. 


. Epwarps, P. D. “Minimum Mathe- 


matical Preparation for Various College 
Curricula,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XLIX (March, 1949), 181-87. 
Discusses the need for mathematics in 
various occupations and in various fields 
of study in college. 


. FEHR, Howarp F. “Training of Teach- 


ers of Secondary School Mathematics,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLII (January, 
1949), 34-38. 

Suggests specific areas of study that should 
be included in the curriculum in teacher 
training. 


. FEHR, Howarp F. “Operations in the 


Systems of Positive and Negative 
Numbers and Zero,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLII (April, 1949), 171-76. 
Gives an introduction to the nature of the 
logical development of number. 


. GEER, WrittarRD. “Are High Schools 


Underemphasizing Trigonometry?” 
School Science and Mathematics, XLIX 
(January, 1949), 72-75. 
Summarizes the results of a questionnaire 
from college students showing the need for 
high-school trigonometry. 


. GrBnEy, EsTHER F. “Aptitude Tests in 


Relation to the Teaching of Plane 
Geometry,” Mathematics Teacher, XLII 
(April, 1949), 181-86. 

Discusses an experiment in teaching 
geometry to a segregated group of pupils 
of low ability. 


. HaRTUNG, Maurice L. “A Forward 


Look at Evaluation,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLII (January, 1949), 29-33. 
Makes suggestions for improving the test- 
ing program in mathematics. 
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194. HENDERSON, KENNETH B. “The Use 


of Resource Units in Teaching Mathe- 
matics,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XLIX (May, 1949), 345-49. 
Discusses the use of materials in resource 
units as an important aid in teaching. 


. Jounson, Donovan A. “An Experi- 


mental Study of the Effectiveness of 
Films and Filmstrips in Teaching Ge- 
ometry,” Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation, XVII (March, 1949), 363-72. 
Reports a controlled study of the effective- 
ness of the use of films and filmstrips in 
teaching the units on circles and loci. 


. Jones, S.; BECKETT, EILEEN 


K.; Price, H. VERNON; and TERHUNE, 
Vircinta. “A Report on Progress in 
Mathematics Education,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XLIX (June, 
1949), 465-74. 

Summarizes current trends in teaching, 
points out experiments in progress and 
numerous unsolved problems in methods 
and in curriculum. 


. KINSELLA, JOHN, and BRADLEY, A. 


Day. “Polar Maps,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLII (May, 1949), 219-26. 
Suggests ways in which a study of polar 
maps can contribute to certain objectives of 
mathematical education. 


. KINSELLA, JOHN, and CARNAHAN, 


WattTer H. “Putting Meaning into 
Algebraic Concepts and Relation- 
ships,” School Science and Mathematics, 
XLIX (January, 1949), 19-26. 

Gives numerous examples of ways of put- 
ting meaning into the symbolism of 
algebra. 


. Mayor, J. R. “Teacher Research in 


Daily Classes,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XLIX (June, 1949), 477- 
83. 

Contains several reports sent in by teach- 
ers giving techniques used in teaching. 


. Mayor, J. R. “Would Contests and 


Scholarships Contribute to Increased 
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Interest in Mathematics?” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLII (October, 1949), 283-89° 
Reports a survey of contests and scholar- 
ships available in mathematics and opin- 
ions of teachers regarding them. 


. MicHakE1, R. E. “The Relative Effec- 


tiveness of Two Methods of Teaching 
Certain Topics in Ninth-Grade Alge- 
bra,” Mathematics Teacher, XLII (Feb- 
ruary, 1949), 83-87. 

Reports a study of the relative effective- 
ness of teaching signed numbers and simple 
equations by an inductive method versus a 
deductive method. 


. Murray, Joun E. “An Analysis of 


Geometric Ability,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XL (February, 1949), 
118-24. 

Summarizes a study of the factors involved 
in geometric ability. 


. Newson, C. V. “A Course in College 


Mathematics for a Program of General 
Education,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLII (January, 1949), 19-24. 
Discusses experiences in developing a 
mathematics course in a general-education 
program at the University of New Mexico 
and makes suggestions regarding content 
for such a course. 


. Recut, ALBERT W. “Is Mathematics 


Out of This World?” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLII (February, 1949), 79-82. 
Suggests making and keeping mathematics 
meaningful through practical application. 


. REEVE, W. D. “General Mathematics 


for Grades [IX to XII,” School Science 
and Mathematics, XLIX (February, 
1949), 99-110. 

Suggests, in general outline, a sequence of 
courses in high-school mathematics. 


. REEvE, W. D. “Significant Trends in 


Secondary Mathematics,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XLIX (March, 
1949), 229-36. 

Discusses important changes in content 
and in method in high-school courses. 
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. Rosskopr, Myron F. “The Place of 
Mathematics in General Education,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XLTX 
(October, 1949), 565-70. 

Reviews the literature and makes sug- 
gestions for revision of programs in mathe- 
matics. 


. ScHaaF, WILLIAM L. “New Emphases 
in Mathematical Education, with Ref- 
erences to Recent Literature,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLIX (No- 
vember, 1949), 639-49. 

Comments on several current trends in the 
teaching of mathematics and lists source 
material in connection with them. 


. SCHORLING, RALEIGH. “Let’s Come to 
Grips with the Guidance Problem in 
Mathematics,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLII (January, 1949), 25-28. 


Discusses the importance of proper guid- 
ance in registering pupils in mathematics 
courses and suggests ways of using the 
“Guidance Pamphlet in Mathematics for 
High School Students,” which is the Final 
Report of the Commission on Post War 
Plans of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. 


. SCHORLING, RaLercH. ‘Mathematics 
in General Education,” School Science 
and Mathematics, XLIX (April, 1949), 
296-301. 

Considers the identification of concepts 
and principles needed by the educated 
person and the resulting implications for 
content and method in teaching. 


. ScHULT, VERYL. “Are We Giving Our 
Mathematics Students a Square Deal?” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLII (March, 
1949), 143-48. 

Makes suggestions on the use of enrich- 
ment materials in teaching. 


. SCHULTZ, MARGARET, and OHLSEN, 
M. M. “A Comparison of Traditional 
Teaching and Personalized Teaching in 
Ninth-Grade Algebra,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLII (February, 1949), 91-96. 


[February 


Summarizes a study made of the effective- 
ness of the use of supervised study and 
individualized assignments. 


. SHUSTER, C. N. “Teaching Computa- 


tion with Approximate Data,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLII (March, 1949), 
123-32. 

Discusses principles involved in computa- 
tion with approximate numbers and gives 
examples. 


. SyeR, Henry W., and INGENERI, 


PETER J. ‘“Multi-sensory Aids in 
Mathematics,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XLIX (February, 1949), 
134-40. 

Gives results of a survey on the use of 
multi-sensory aids in teaching mathe- 
matics in Massachusetts schools. 


. THACKER, G. R., and Reap, C. B. 


“Courses Desirable for Training Teach- 
ers of High-School Mathematics,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XLIX 
(November, 1949), 611-19. 


Summarizes an analysis of opinions of 
teachers and of department heads in edu- 
cation and in mathematics in regard to 
courses desirable in teacher training. 


. ULtsvik, BJARNE R. “An Attempt To 


Measure Critical Judgment,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLIX (June, 


1949), 445-52. 


Stresses the importance of teaching and 
testing for critical judgment and gives 
several test items to illustrate specific 
objectives. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Francis F. PowEers 
University of Washington 


. “Aids to Language Study,” School and 


Society, LXTX (June 25, 1949), 444-45. 


Reports the availability, through Yale and 
Cornell Universities, of transcribed lan- 
guage courses for use in classes where there 
is a lack of “native” instructors. 
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218. AMANN, WittrAm F. “Bibliographical 


Aid to the Teaching of the History of 
German Civilization,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXXIII (October, 
1949), 435-44- 

Contains an annotated bibliography of his- 
torical, cultural-historical, and art refer- 
ences on German civilization which can 
be used by high-school German teachers 
for reference and background material 
in the teaching of the language. 


. Barrp, Frances L. “Experiments in 
Teaching Latin Vocabulary,” Classical 
Weekly, XVII (December 20, 1948), 
92-94. 

Describes techniques used in the teaching 
of Latin, such as oral study, vocabulary 
lists, picture dictionaries, cards, word 
analysis, and application. 


. V. “Teaching Hints for 
the French Classroom,” Secondary Ed- 
ucation, XIV (April-June, 1949), 11- 
12. 

Suggests various methods for stimulating 
student interest and initiative. 


. CIOFFARI, VINCENzO. “The Relation 
between the Publishing House and the 
Classroom,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXIII (October, 1949), 427-34. 
Discusses the publisher’s criteria for the 
selection of suitable textbook material, 
including trends in foreign-language-teach- 
ing. 

. DELANO, RicHArRD H. “Teaching Rus- 
sian in the Private Secondary School,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXIII 
(February, 1949), 124-28. 

Gives objectives and résumé of first- and 
second-year Russian courses, emphasizing 
the need for co-ordinating high-school and 
college courses. 


. Eaton, EstHer M. “Conversation— 
How?” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXIII (February, 1949), 138-45. 
Stresses the oral approach in language- 
teaching, using various indirect devices 
and covering grammar through controlled 
conversation. 


224. FISHER, Marron R. “A Point System 


for Latin Notebooks,” Classical Jour- 
nal, XLIV (January, 1949), 274-75. 
Proposes the use of more background ma- 
terial in the teaching of Latin, such as 
notebooks containing information on 
derivatives, translations, maps and pic- 
tures, and carefully supervised term pa- 
pers. 


. HUEBENER, THEODORE (EDITOR). “The 


Place and Function of Modern Lan- 
guages in the Public Schools,” His- 
pania, XXXII (February, 10949), 81- 
95- 

Presents complete report of a committee 
of the New York City Board of Education 
on the place of modern languages in the 
curriculum. 


. KAULFERS, WALTER V. “Targets for 


Our Aims,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXII (March, 1949), 171-78. 

Cites contributions which the teaching of 
modern languages can make to postwar 
education and to community integration 
and intercultural relations. 


. LANE, RoBert E. “Wire-Recorders for 


Latin and Greek,” Classical Journal, 
XLIV (February, 1949), 343-44. 
Outlines the advantages of using wire 
recorders and discusses various methods 
and models on the market. 


. LISSANCE, ARNOLD. “The Translator’s 


Dictionary, A Twentieth-Century Ger- 
man-English Dictionary,” German 
Quarterly, XXII (May, 1949), 134-44. 
Reviews a new dictionary containing 
idioms, related words, points of grammar, 
and English equivalents. Can be used to 
supplement formal dictionaries. 


. MERHAB, WILLIAM G. “‘What’s New in 


Modern Language Teaching?” Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin, XTX (April, 1948), 105-9. 

Discusses the changes which modern- 
language-teaching is undergoing in terms 
of teacher training, textbooks, needs, back- 
ground materials, goals for study, and the 
student who is not going on to college. 
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. “Modern Languages Number,” Educa- 
tion, LXIX (October, 1948), 71-123. 
Entire issue devoted to modern languages. 


. MoorE-Rinvotucrr, Mina J. “The 
Oral Examination in Modern Lan- 
guages,” Journal of Education (Lon- 
don), LXXXI (June, 1949), 330-32. 
Explains methods used for giving oral ex- 
aminations and the advantages for the 
student in such examinations. 


. “A Note for Curriculum Reformers,” 
School and Society, LXIX (April 9, 
1949), 261. 

Presents the context of a resolution intro- 
duced into the Senate on January 24, 1949, 
by Senator Elmer Thomas regarding the 
teaching of foreign languages in the schools. 


. PARGMENT, M. S. “Aural-oral Work: 
Theory, Practice, Aims,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXXII (November, 
1948), 493-503. 

Gives fundamentals of language-learning 
in general, discussing oral exercises and 
methods used to bring about best results. 


. PEAcOocK, VERA L. “An Expanded For- 
eign Language Program in Teacher 
Training Institutions,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXXIII (January, 
1949), 31-35- 

Cites shortages in foreign-language-teach- 
ing and tells what schools can do to im- 
prove the situation. 


. Purtn, CHARLES M. “Our Educational 
Fallacies,” German Quarterly, XXII 
(March, 1949), 71-77. 

Analyzes the position of language-teaching 
in the high school, presenting its failures, 
discussing the pros and cons of the Cole- 
man reading method, and giving some of 
the newest thoughts in teaching pro- 
cedures. 


. RoprnoveE, MurieEt N. “Four Steps 
and a Level Road,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXIII (January, 1949), 
42-50. 


237- 


Points out how dictée can serve many pur- 
poses and the values received from its use, 
both oral and written, and offers helpful 
suggestions for its use. 


ROSENBAUM, Eric. “The Application 
of Transfer between Foreign Lan- 
guages,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXIII (April, 1949), 287-04. 
Discusses the transfer from a foreign lan- 
guage to English and between foreign 
languages. Outlines experiments in this 
field, results of tests, and conclusions 
reached. 


. SPARKMAN, Cottey F. “A New Lan- 


guage Must Be Spliced onto One’s Na- 
tive Language,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXTII (May, 1949), 355-62. 
Analyzes the problems of teaching a second 
language, the difference between learning 
a native language in infancy and a second 
language in or after adolescence. 


. “Toward Improvement of the High- 


School Latin Curriculum: A Sympo- 
sium,” Classical Journal, XLIV (No- 
vember, 1948), 98-143. 

Presents a collection of articles read at a 
meeting of the Committee on Educational 
Policies of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South. 


. WACHNER, CLARENCE. “A Follow-up 


Course in Spanish,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXIII (April, 1949), 312- 
14. 

Outlines a two- and one-half-hour course 
to bridge the gap between high-school and 
college courses and to give students who 
are not going on to college something with 
which to work. 


. Emmtre MARGARET. “Experi- 


ment in Language Study,” Journal of 
Education, CXXXII (March, 19409), 
78-80. 

Reports an experiment made with a “pre- 
induction” course in French, German, or 
Spanish in the last semester of the Senior 
year to equip students linguistically to 
meet ordinary situations. 
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* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


NE tson L. Bossinc, Principles of Secondary 
Education. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. xvit+448. $3.85. 

Young persons training to become teach- 
ers, experienced workers in the teaching pro- 
fession, as well as lay persons interested in 
education, need to understand the basic prin- 
ciples of secondary education. To provide 
this understanding is the stated purpose un- 
derlying the writing of a recent volume, 
Principles of Secondary Education, by Nelson 
L. Bossing, professor at the University of 
Minnesota. 

The following four sections comprise the 
principal divisions of the book: “Secondary 
Education in the United States,” “Develop- 
ment in America,” “Present Task of Ameri- 
can Education,” and “Implementing the 
Program.” Each of the fourteen chapters is 
provided with selected references, as well as 
with questions and problems for discussion. 

In drawing a picture of the present sec- 
ondary school in the United States, Bossing 
opens Part I of his book by summarizing and 
evaluating some of the criticisms directed 
against the secondary schools. Materials are 
then presented concerning characteristics of 
the schools, the pupil population, the curric- 
ulums, finance, and personnel. Considerable 
attention is paid to the holding power of the 
schools. Although the data pertaining to the 
foregoing topics are relatively adequate, it 
might have been desirable to give attention 
to the findings of the studies showing the re- 
lationships between class structure in our 
society and several of the factors mentioned. 

Historical and comparative data regard- 
ing American and European secondary 
schools are included in Part II. This reviewer 
finds it difficult to understand why the au- 
thor concluded his chapter on the back- 
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ground of American secondary education 
with World War I. Certainly, the depression 
years with the experiences of the federal pro- 
gram of education known as CCC and NYA, 
the adaptations of schools during World War 
II, and the postwar G.I. educational pro- 
gram provide additional and later influences 
that should be analyzed. Similarly, in de- 
scribing European secondary education, rela- 
tively little emphasis is placed on the funda- 
mental changes which these schools are un- 
dergoing at the present time. 

Part III, making up more than one-third 
of the volume, is concerned with what is 
termed the “Present Task of American Edu- 
cation.” Chapters deal with the nature of 
pupils, the nature of democratic society, 
problems facing youth, and the tasks of sec- 
ondary schools. The discussion of the nature 
of adolescent youth is stimulating. Emphasis 
is given to the effects on adolescents of mod- 
ern communication and transportation sys- 
tems and of the changes in population, in in- 
dustrial and economic conditions, and in 
home life. The peculiar role of education in a 
democratic, as compared to a totalitarian, 
society is described in some detail. In dis- 
cussing authoritative statements of purposes 
of secondary education, the author quotes 
two philosophers—Spencer and Bobbitt— 
and three commissions. Some readers will, of 
course, question that selection, largely on the 
basis of omission; some would include John 
Dewey, for example, among individuals im- 
portant in delineating the purposes of sec- 
ondary education. Some readers will also be 
concerned because of the relatively brief 
treatment of the issues facing modern sec- 
ondary education in comparison to the rela- 
tively extensive space in the volume devoted 
to historical backgrounds. 
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“Who Should Be Responsible for the Pro- 
gram of the Secondary School?” That is the 
interesting topic with which the final section 
of the book is first concerned. The chapter on 
that subject, one of the best in the volume, 
discusses the roles of governmental and non- 
governmental agencies, of students and 
teachers, and of lay, as well as professional, 
persons. Problems and techniques of demo- 
cratic administration are indicated. How- 
ever, lack of mention of the local board of 
education as a responsible body, as well as of 
the relationships between the board of edu- 
cation and all the other groups, lessens the 
effectiveness of the presentation. One of the 
serious, and at the same time most challeng- 
ing, problems facing teachers and adminis- 
trators is how to co-ordinate satisfactorily 
the points of view of all those persons and 
groups who should be involved in determin- 
ing the nature of the educational problem 
and then to have the results of this co-ordi- 
nation approved as policy by the legally con- 
stituted board of education. 

In chapter xiii the point of view is ex- 
pressed that secondary education will prob- 
ably come to be organized on a 4-4 basis 
with larger administrative units. There is a 
brief discussion of the common-learnings 
program and also of the functions of guid- 
ance. Many readers will be surprised at the 
omission of reference to the place of extra- 
curriculum activities in a program of second- 
ary education. Although differences between 
curriculum and extra-curriculum are tending 
to become smaller, most writers recognize 
certain distinctions or, at least, mention 
types of changes in the program of student 
activities that seem imperative if the trend 
toward curricularization is to be encouraged. 

The final chapter presents a challenging 
description of possible factors which tend to 
limit the development of an ideal educational 
program. The school plant, materials and 
equipment, financial support, traditional 
patterns of curriculum, professional person- 
nel, community attitudes and cultural lev- 
els, and pressure groups are treated as pos- 
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sible limiting factors. The content should 
serve as an excellent guide to stimulate dis- 
cussion and further study. 

To this reviewer, the outstanding omis- 
sion of the volume is in the area of adult edu- 
cation. One brief paragraph points out the 
possible services of secondary schools to ad- 
ults as “a development that must receive 
more study” and an “eventuality [that] is 
fraught with great promise” (p. 334). This 
seems completely inadequate in view of the 
many excellent programs now in operation in 
secondary schools and the importance being 
attached to these services. 

The book is written in a style that is easy 
to read, and the content should prove inter- 
esting to young students and laymen. Sup- 
plemented with other materials, it should 
provide an adequate basis for understanding 
secondary education. It is only natural that 
the writer of a volume treating comprehen- 
sively such an area as principles of secondary 
education would omit certain topics that 
seem important to various readers. Cer- 
tainly, persons who discuss the provocative 
questions at the close of each chapter will 
gain an understanding and appreciation of 
the role of the secondary school in modern 
society. 

J. Ltoyp TRuMP 
University of Illinois 
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Davin K. Brace, Health and Physical Edu- 
cation for Junior and Senior High Schools. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1948. 
Pp. xx+392. $4.00. 


Brace’s latest volume, designed for use by 
secondary-school teachers, will serve as a 
guide for planning the organization of in- 
structional programs in health and physical 
education. In addition, the book includes de- 
tailed outlines of twenty units of work in 
health instruction and thirty-five units in 
physical education. Appropriate directions 
are also introduced to aid the teacher in 
planning school activities designed to pro- 
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mote safety education and recreational inter- 
ests. Aids to teaching are listed in the Ap- 
pendix and include useful writings and films 
for enriching the instruction. 

The first part of the book provides an ef- 
fective orientation for the teacher with re- 
spect to the significant practices and objec- 
tives in the school health program and in 
physical education. The former is discussed 
under the headings of (1) “School Health 
Service,” (2) “Healthful School Living,” and 
(3) “Health Instruction.” Emphasis has been 
placed upon learning activities, consideration 
being given to the facilities and teaching ma- 
terials that should be provided. 

The physical-education program is ex- 
plained in like manner, the organization of 
the material falling under the following clas- 
sification of the important phases of such 
training: (1) regular class instruction, (2) 
special corrective classes, (3) intramural 
athletics, (4) interschool athletics, and (5) 
open-country sports. The significant fea- 
ture of the discussion of regular class instruc- 
tion is the provision for observable progres- 
sion from grade to grade, designed to pro- 
mote physical fitness and to develop skills 
and attitudes that will be useful to the indi- 
vidual in after-school life. 

Two programs are outlined for corrective 
classes: (1) the restrictive and remediable ex- 
ercise programs for selected individuals and 
(2) the regimen deemed necessary for indi- 
viduals requiring rest and special observation 
in accordance with recommendations of 
physicians. 

Interschool athletics and the sports pro- 
gram are treated as integral parts of the gen- 
eral program of physical education. In all 
these activities, teachers and school admin- 
istrators are urged to give special care to 
proper classification of students for partici- 
pation in the various types of activities in- 
cluded in the physical-education program. 
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Attention is called to the need for systematic 
efforts to acquaint the community adults 
with the nature and puropses of the physical- 
education program in all its phases. 

The series of units of instruction in each of 
the two divisions of health and physical edu- 
cation is preceded by general suggestions 
dealing with the nature of the program, les- 
son-planning, methods of teaching, and 
specific mention of the particular helps pro- 
vided for the teacher in the various sections 
of this book. The outline of a given unit is 
sufficiently detailed to enable the teacher to 
conduct the classes with reasonable assur- 
ance of achieving the objectives of the unit 
itself and to effect appropriate integration of 
the successive units constituting the course 
as a whole. In the division dealing with 
health education, the author introduces the 
interesting device of providing a somewhat 
unusual title for each unit. For example, the 
first unit, which deals with plans for the 
course itself, is entitled ““Let’s Organize’’; the 
unit dealing with eyes, ears, nose, throat, and 
the nervous system is entitled “Your Com- 
munication System” ; the unit concerned with 
the harmful effects of drugs, alcohol, and to- 
bacco is entitled “Fighting Gremlins That 
Destroy Health’; the unit designed to aid 
the student in evaluating advertising claims 
is entitled “Billboard Blarney.” 

This publication seems well designed to 
serve as a handbook for the individual teach- 
er in the field of health education or that of 
physical education. It will be of special value 
to teachers identified with schools in rural 
areas and smaller towns, where less than an 
adequate staff of specialists can readily be 
assembled. It is also a handy reference work 
for teachers in city school systems who are 
interested in improving the program of in- 
struction in these two areas. 

NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 
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